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fhese city surveys had a ticfcld purpoi^i the 
asaeasaant of public attitudes about crlit ibd relattd aittirs and 
the de?elapaent. of irfaraatlan on the eitent and natcre of residents' 
experiencea with selected foras of crlaiaal vlctiaisaticn* 
attitudinal Inforaation was obtain^ frca Ittervieiii with the 
occupants of ft, 676 housing units* Even though nearly hall of all 
District of Coluabla^ residents indicated they had liiiteia or changed 
their activities because of crlie in the years p lecedlng aost 
other indicators suggested , that the threat of crialnal vlctlalzatlon 
4id not strongly influence petfsonal lifestyles or ■otlllty* In 
selecting new neighborhoods, leaving eld ccei,*and choosing shopping' 
and entertainaent locations, considerations Includtd lattiri of 
environaental quality, housing conditlcns, and convenience* Over B0% 
of the population evaluated police perforiance as at ^leaet average. 
Mthou^h 6vOX of lashlngton residents thought tjhat criie ir the nation 
was on the increase, only 25% thought that criie in their 
neiqhborhoed s had increased* Opinions en criie^related iiiues were 
not unifori acroie all sectors of the city's population, however* 
Differential effec^-^ of the threat of victiiizatlon were particularly 
apparent aaong woaen, the elderly, and rtcent victias- (Author) 
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Since early in the 1970*s, victimizaUon surveys 
have been carried out ^^under the National Crime 
Survey (NCS) pfogrim to provide insight into the ' 
impact of qfime on American society, As one of the 
most ambitiod^ efforts yet undertaken foj filling 
Rime of the gaps in crime data, the surveys, carried 
out for the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LEAA) by the U.S. Bureau o.f the Cen- 
%u%, are supplying the crimi^l justice community 
with new information on crime and its victims, com- 
plementmg data resources alrepdy on hand'for pur- 
poics of^planning, evaluation, and anaJysis, Based 
Jin representative sampling of householijli and com- 
mercial establishments, the program has had two 
major elements, a continuous national survey and 
separate surveys in 26 central cities across the Na- 
tion. 

Based on a scientifically designed sample of hous- 
ing uniti within each jurisdiction, the city surveys 
had a t\|ofold purpose: the assessment of public at- 
titudes 4bout crime and. related matters and the 
develupm<gnt of jnfoYmation on the ejctenl and 
nature of residents' ejcperichces with selected forms 
of criminal victimization^ The attitude questions 
were asked of the occupants of a random half of the ^ 
housing units selected for the victimization survey', 
huordcr to avoid biasing respondents' answers to the 
att^tude questions, this part'ii^/the survey was a^- 
min^tftered before the vicfimization questions. 
N^'hereas the attitude queiiions were ask^ of per- 
sons age f6 and over, the victimisation syrvey ap- 
plied to mdividuals age, 1 2 and over, because the at- 
titude questions were designed tfi elicit personal ppi-" 
niuns and percepiiuns t!iof the date of the interview/ 
it was" not necessary to associate a particular time 
fram^ej^ith this portion the survey, even |hough 
S()rm^ueries hiade referefice to a|)eriod of time pre-*3 
ceding the survey On the other hand,,the victimiza- 
tion questions referred t(^ a fixed time' fra-me— the 1 2 

.months preceding t he-month o! intfervi,ew— ani re 
spondents were asked to recallf dai^ls cohcdfnlri^ 
their ej^enences as vjcyms of |)ne.()r more ofthe 
followiri^^S^mel, whSfier competed or attempted: 
rape; personaj robbery, assault, personal larceny, 
burglary, household larceny, and motor vehiclje 
theft. addition, infgrmaMon aboMt burglary ,an(l 
robb^y of businesses and certain other organiza- 
tions w^s gathered by meai|ftoF a victimjzatiort 

survey of(?:uhimercial establisllmtfnts, confuted 

'separaiely ftom the household 



publlcatioti, Crimmal VicHmiiation Surveys inj^ash- 
/ ington. D,C, (1977), provided 'comprehensive 

ML coverage of results from both the household and 
^ commercial victlmiEation lurveys, 

AttitWinal information preiented in this report 
was obtaitied from interviews with the occupants of 
4,676 housing units (8,156 residents age f6 and 
over), or 90.9 percent of the ututs eltiibia for intfr- 
view, Results of these interviews were inflated by 
means of a A)ultistage weighting procedure to pro- 
duce estifnates applicable to all residents Age 16 and 
over ^d to iJemographic and social subgroups of 
that popul^^n Because they derived from a iurvey 
rather' than a ^mplete census, these estiniat^ are 
subject to sampling error. They also are subject to 
response and processing errors. The effects of Mm- 
pling error or variability can be accurately deter.- 
mined in a carefully designed survey. In this report, 
analytical statements involving comparisons have 
met the test that^e-differences cited are eqtiah to or 
greater than approximately two standard errors; tn ^ 
other words, the chances are at least 95 out of 100 
that the differences did not result solely from sam- 
pling variability. Estimates based on mro or on 
about 10 or fewer sample cases were considered 
unreliable and were not used in the analysis of 
,synvey results. ^ ^ ' 

The.d? data tables In A^endix I^of thii /eport 
are org^ized in a se^^ence that, general ly/corrt-'' 
sponds to the analytical lllscussion. Two tecbtiical 

> appendixes and a ^lossany follow the^datk tabled 
Appendix H consists of a facsimile of <IW survey 
questionnaire (Form NCSd), and^pp^^dij?#fLj^^^ 
pli^s information onNsample design and si^ei " 



estimation procedure, reliability of'estimat^s, anT 
significance testing; It also contains standard ^rror 
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Crim* and ■ttltud«a 

Purmg the NhO s.the Pfesidenrs Commiision «m 
Law Fnfbrcement iind Adminisiration of Jusiicc ()b = 
served that 'What America doai ahoiit%crimc dc- 
pcnds ultimately upon h()w Ameflhn&j^yrime 
The Imes along which the Nation takyspccific ac 
non againii yrtme will be thuic thiPthe public 
^ bellevei to be the rttccssary ones " Recogniticm of 
the importance ^if societal perceptions about crime 
prompted the Commiiiion to authorize several 
public optni(m surveys on the matter ■ In addition to 
measuring the degree n\ concern over crime, ihcise 
and subsequent surveys provided mfnrmation on a 
viriety of related subjects, such as the manner in 
which fear of crime affects people's lives, circum- 
stances engendering fear for personal safety, mem 
bers of the populati(»n relatively more intimidated 
by or fearful tif crime, and the effectiveness of crimi 
nal (usiice systems Based on a sufficiently large 
sample, mi>reover. attitude surveys can provide a 
means tor examining the intluence of victim i/ation 
eitperiences uptui pers(>nal ()utln<jks (^inducted 
periodically m the same area, attitude surveys dis- 
tinguish fluctuations in the degree (if public concern, 
conducted under the same procedures in different 
areas, they provide a basis tor coniparing attitudes in 
two or more lt>caliiies With the advent of the Na = 
lumal Oimc Survey (NCS) program, it became 
possible to conduct large scale attitudmal surveys 
addressing these and other issues, thereby enahling 
mdivijuals to participate in .ippraismg the status of 
public safet) in their communities 

Based on data from a 1M74 attitudmal survey, this 
report analv/cs the resptmses ot Washmgi<m resi- 
dcnis iii questi(>ns covering four topical areas crime 
trends, fear ot crime, residential problems and 
lifestyles, and U^cal police performance Certain 
questions, relating to hicusehold activities, were 
asked of onlv one person per household (the "house- 
hold resprMuicni ). v^hereas others were ad- 
ministered to all persoris age Ih .md over (""in = 
dividu*|l respondents"), including the household 
spondent Results \^ere obtained for the^ total 
measured population and for several denutgriiphic 
and soci'al suhgrimps 

C/onceptuall> . the survev incorporated questions 
pcrtaming to hchavior as well as opiniim Concern = 
4 

^ - - - 

^sishin^Pm D ( Is < n >s t-r nriictii Pririnfi^ ()tfitt/, hchrui»rv 



ing behavior. example, each rfipcindeni for a 
houiehuld was asked where its memberi shopped for 
food aiHi other merchandise, where they lived before 
moving to the preieni neighborhood, and how long 
they had lived at that address. Additional questions 
asked of the household respondent were dasigned to 
elicit opinicms about the neighborhood in general* 
about the rationale for selecting that particular com- 
munity and leiving the former retidence, and aboui 
factors that influenced shopping practices. Npne of 
the questions asked of the household respondent 
raised the subject of crime. Respondents were free to 
answer at will. In contrast, most of the individual at- 
titude questions, asked of all household members 
age 16 and over, dealt specifically with matters 
relating to crime These persons were asked for 
viewpoints cm subjects such as crime trends in the 
local community and in the Nation, chances of being 
personally attacked or robbed, neighborhood safety 
during the day ar at night, the impact of fear of 
crime (m behavior, and the effectiveness of the local 
police For many of these questicms, response 
categories were predeterfriined and interviewers 
were instructed to probe for answers matching those 
on the questionnaire. 

Although the attitude SiiJ;vey has provided a 
wealth of data, the results are opinions. For exam- 
pkv certain residents may have perceived crime as a 
growing threat or neighborhood safely as deteriorat- 
ing, when, in fact, crime had declined and neighbor- 
hoods had become safer Furthermore, individuals 
from the same neighborhood or with similar per- 
sonal characteristics and/or expariences may have 
had conflicting opinions about any given issue. 
Nevertheless, people's opinions, beliefs, and percept 
tions about crime are important because they may 
influence behavior, bring about changes in ceriain 
routine activities, affect household security 
measures, or result in pressures on local authorities 
to improve police services 

The relat ionsh ip between vict im izat ioti ex = 
penences and attitudes is a recurring theme in the 
analytical section of this report. Information con = 
cerning such experiences waj gathered with separate 
questionnaires, Forms NCS 3 and 4, used in ad- 
niinistermg the victimization component of the 
survey Victimization survey results appeared in 
( rimmul \lvttmizufion Surveys in Washinghm (1977), 
which also contains a detailed description of the 
survey-measured crimes, a discussion of the limita- 
tions ot the central city surveys, and facsimiles of 
F(»rms NCS ? and 4 For the purpose of this repori, 
individuals who were victims of the followmg 



crimm wlMtb«r §MiplM^ or ittentpied, durlni the 
12 i^^lhi ^lor to lh# month of thi Intfirvltw wert 
Qoniidtrid *Nktiinited" rtpe, ptrioiiil robbtry, 
iMiylt, and ptrional liretny. Similtrly, mtinbtri of 
houaitoidi that eiptrianetcl out or mori of three 
lypei of offefiae»^bur|lary, hoytehold lafceny, lad 
molor vihicle theft— were gittgoriied ai victimi 
Th^ srlMfi^ari derin^ in the jlottary, Pertoni 
irlio aaiisf ianetd ^fimm othar than thoii maaaured 
by tl^ program, or who were victimized by any of 
the ralevant .offeniai outiide of the I Itifionth 
rtfirtnce period, were elauifled aa "not victim ii^." 
LimitatioM inherent in the victimiiatioii survey^ 
that may have affected the accuracy of diitinguiihing 
victim^ from nonvigtimi^resuUed from the 
probIMn of vt^lm recall (the differing ability of re- 
ipondenti to remem^r crimei) and from the 
pheiibmenon of telescpping (the tendency of ^me 
r^flDndenti to recount incidents occurring outside, 
uiually before, the ippropriate time frame). 
Moreover^ some crimes were sustained by victims 
outiide of their city of r^idencei these may have had 
little or no effect m the formation of attitudes about 
iMal matters. 

Detpite the difficultiet in distinguishing precisely 
between victims and nonvictims, it was deemed im- 
portafrt to epiplore the possibility that being a victim 
of crime, irres^ctiva of the level of seriousness or 
the frequency of occurrence, has ar\ impact on 
behavior and attitudes. Adopting a simple 
dichotomous victimization experience variable- 
victimized and not victimized^for purposes of 
tabulation and analysis alib stemmed from the 
deiirability of attaining the highest possible degree 
of statistical reliability, even at the cost of using 
these broad categories. Ideally, the victim category 
should have distinguished the type or seriousness of 
crimes, ^he recency^fttif^evcnts, and/or the number 
of offenses sustained. 2 Such a procedure seemingly 
v^oulc^have yielded more refined measures of the 
effects of crime upon attitudes. By reducing the 
numbe/ of sample cases on which estimates ware 
based, however, such a subcategorization of victims 
would have weakened the statiitical validity of com 
parisons Wtwaen the victims and nonvictims, 



^Survey rssulli {preiented m thi^ r^p<)rt contain attiiydina) 
dill furnished hy'the viciLms nf iencs victimiiationi (l€e 




Summary 



Even thoygh nearly half of all Diitnci of Coiyrii' 
bia rttidenti age 16 and over indicated iheyliad 
limited or chanted Iheir acliviiiei becauie of crime 
in the yeari pmedmg 1974, mott other indicaiori 
iuggetied lhal the ihreai of crimin^viciimization 
did nut fttrongly mfluence pefMnlT lifeiiylai oc 
mobilily For iniian^e, moiivei other than mlnlmif - 
ing the threat of crime were paramount in lelectini 
new heighborhoiidi. leaving old ones, and chnoimg 
ihopping and entertamment hkcalioni Summarily, 
thete other contiderationi miplud^ matteri'iof en 
vironmental quality, houiing conditions, an^ con 
venience. Alau, over 80 percent uf the populatiun 
evaluated [M>hce performance at least average 

Six in every 10 Washingttjn residents thtiught thai 
crime in the Nation was on the increase When the 
interview ffH:uied on local crime, hnwever. impre* 
siuns were far different Only I m 4 respondents 
thought that cnmc in their neighK<»rh<iods had m 
creaied, most rated the neighbor hi irui crime situ a 
lion as no worse than average compared with the rest 
of the city, and fewer than half thbught their per 
i«inal chances of .victimi/ation had \mcreased Nine 
m 10 residenis said they felt safe when out alone m 
their neighbtirhoods during the day. and h m 10 so 
indicate^ about nighttime 

Opinions on crime related iS!iueK were not 
uniform across all sect<^rs of the ciiy'% ptipulation. 
however The differential effects of the threat of vie 
timuation were particularly apparent among 
women, the elderlv. and receni victims Wtimen 
were much more likely than men t(i have esipresscd 
fear of being out 3K>ne m their neighborhoods at 
night, to have indicated they iiad changed their ac 
tiviiiei heyau^^e of crime, and to have rtioughi that 
their chances of robbers or attack had increased 
Older persons were much more likely than younger 
ones to have said that ihes were afraid to g<i nui in 
their neighborhotids alone at night and that they had 
changed or limited their activities hecau4e of the 
crime threat Differences between young and old in 
the evaluation of pi>lice ^rformance also were quite 
appartnt Young persons were much more hkels 
than older residents to have given the local police an 
overall p<H)r perfiuhiance rating Although blacks 
and whites tended to agree on most surve> issues, 
blacks were more likel) lhan whiles have said ihev 
changed their activities because of fear of crime and 
to have rated police performance as less than good. 



particular ly in the areai of operitionil praeticft and 
community relationi 

Notwilhiiahding the relatively low level of con 
cern about the threat of crime among the general 
population, recent vlctimiiation eiperience wai 
iuhitantially related to luime retponie itemt One m 
every five retpondents for victimir^ houieholdi 
who had eipressed diiiatiifaclion with their 
ntighburhuudi iaid the mutt im^rtani neighNir 
h(N>d prttblem was crime, and victimi In general 
were more likely than any other lubgroup eiamined 
to have contemplated moving hecauie of crime 
C ompared with nonvictimi. victimi alio were mme 
likely to have eipres«^d fear of going to parti of the 
metroptditan area at night and to hmt rated their 
chancet of viciimifaiKm ai higher than previuyaly 
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Inhibits nighttime movement 
fTable 8) * : 



Daytime neighborhood safety 
(Table 9) 



Nighttime neighborhood safety 
(Table 12) ' 
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Chart G. Summary findings about rMldantial probkims 
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Chart D. Summary findings about polioa p«rf^rm|iiea 
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Crimo trends' 

m 

This section of the report deals with the percep- 
tions of Washington residents with respect to na- 
tional and communily crime trends, personal safety, 
and the accucacy with which newspapers and televi- . 
^ sion were thought tp be reporting the crime problem, 
The tlndihgs were drawn from Data Tables 1 
through 6, found in Appendix I. The relevant ques- 
tions, appearing in the facsimile of the survey instru- 
ment (Appendix II), ar^ 9a, 9c, 10a, 12, 15a, and 
15b; each question was asked of persons age 16 and 
over. 

U.S. erimt trends 

Washington residents indicated a widespread but 
far from unanimous belief, at the time of the survey, 
that crime had increased in the United States over 
the previous year or two. Some 60 percetit thought 
that crime had gone up; fewer, about 22 percent, 
believed that crime had remained at about the same 
level; and the smallest proportion, 8 percent, indi = 
cated that it had decreased. Ten percent didn't know 
if there had been a trend. 

Neighborhood crime trends 

In contrast, the modal^(most common) response 
about crime trends in the neighborhood over the 
past year or two was that they had remained at about 
the same level (44 pejcent), although relatively 
more people believed that an increase (26) rather 
than a decrease (13) had occurred; 13 percent did 
not have an impressit)n of the trend in neighborhood 
crime. 

Most residents (94 percent) rated their neighbor- 
"^Ttiiod crime problem as no worse than average in 
comparison to orher parts of the Washington area. 
Contrasting with the 37 percent who believed their 
vicinities, were less dangerous than others and the 1 2 
percent who thought they were much less dangerous, 
(miy 5 percent suggested that their neighborhofjds 
were more or much more dangerous. Altht)ugh there 
were some statist rCally significant differences be- 
tween tlie responses of members of different groups 
who considered their neighborhoods either more 
dangerous or much more dangerous, the magnitude 
of variation was quite hmited. Variations' among 
responses to ihc effect that nei^ghborh^^ods were less 
dangerous als<» were snialL excepL aniong members 
of the two largest racial groups Relatively more 

H 
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whites (12 percent) than blacks (39) believed their 
comrrtunities were less or much less daagerqus, 
whereas blacks were much more likely (54) than 
whites (24) to have felt that neighborhood crime was 
about average. , | 

Who are the offenders? 

"^e largest proportion of residents (44 percent) 
attributed most neighborhood crime to persons not 
living in the vicinity, 1 5 percent blamed neighboring 
people, and 12 percent cited both outsiders and 
nearby residents. More than 1 in 4, however, said 
they did not know where the offenders resided. 

There was some disagreement among population 
subgroups with regard to the place of residence of 
those committing neighborhood crime. A higher 
proportion of blacks than whites ( 1 8 vs< 10 percent ) 
suggested neighborhood people were committing 
most crime, whereas whites were more likely than 
blacks (55 vs. 39 percent) to think that putsiders 
were the main perpetrators. Residents under age 35 
were mor'e likely than older ones ( 1 9 vs. 11 percent) 
to have blamed nejg^Armg residents, and persons 
age 65 and over ^jMBiie least likely of any age 
group to have impJraiPed their neighbors (7 per- 
cent). Victims of crime, who might be presumed to 
have been more knowledgeable about the identity of 
offenders because of their involvement with crime, 
were more apt than nonvictims to have had an opin- 
ion about the residence of offenders^they identified 
both community people and outsiders relatively 
more often than did nonvictims. 

Chances of personal victimization 

Respondents were also asked about their percep- 
tions of any change in their chances of being at- 
tacked or robbed. Forty-two percent believed their 
chances had increased over the past year or two, and 
only 13 percent thought there had been a decrease. 
A larger proportion of recent victims (47 percent) 
than nonvictims (40) suggested that their chances of 
assault or robbery were up, and a substantially high- 
er proportion of feniales (47) than of niales (35) 
asserted that their chances of attack were up. Rela- 
tive to other age groups, persons age 16-19 were the 
least apt to have thought that their chances of being , 
victimized had gone up, whereas those age 20-24 
were most likely to have held that belief— an 
unusual contrast between the responses t)f the two 
youngest groups. There was no significant difference 
between the (iverall proportion of blacks and whiles 



rating their chances of attack as having increased, 
although a nominally higher proportion of blacks 
believefl their chancet had gone down, 

Crime and tho m#dla 

As an additional measure of perceptions about 
crim^ trends, respondents were asked to compare 
th© seriousness of crime to cqverage of the problem 

newspapers and television. A higher proportion 
of persons accepted than rejected the accuracy of 
media interpretations of crime, although the 
difference was small (49 vs. 45 percent). Of those re- 
jcctmg media accounts, 36 percent felt that crime 
was more serious and only ^ percent thought it was 
less serious than reported. In general, there was little 
meaningful Dpinion variation among demographic 
groups, although blacks, by a fairly •Igrge margin, 
were more Irkely than whiles (39 vs. 30 percent) to 
have indicated that crime actually was'more seriQus 
than portrayed by newspaper and television report- 
ing. 



F«a^ of crimo 

Among other things, results covered thus far ha^ ' 
shown that many residents of the District of Colum- 
bia believed crime had increased over the years 
leading up to the survey, and, in addition, felt their 
own chances of being attacked o»r robbed had risen. 
Whether or not they feared for their personal safety 
is a matter treated in this section of the report. Also 
examined is the impact of the fear of crime on ac- 
tivity patterns and on considerations regarding 
changes of residence. Survey questions lla, lib., 
I Ic, 13a, 13b, 16a, 16b, and 16c--all asked of per- 
sons age 16 and over— and Data Tables 7 through 
18 are referenced^here. 

Crim# as a daterrdnt to mobility 

Some five out of every six residents said they were 
not afraid of going to parts of the metropolitan area 
they had reason to visit during the day, compared 
with 68 percent who so stated about nighttime. This 
substantial difference between proportions of resi- 
dents. who indicated they felt relatively safer during 
the day than at night held for each sex, race, and age 
group, as well as for victims and nonvictims. ' 

Some groups under study were less likely than 
others to indicate ' fear of visiting parts of the 
metropolitan area Compared with their counter- 
parts, relatively fewer males, blacks, or persons not 
victimized expressed such fear, whether in a daytime 
or nighttime situation There was, however, an in- 
consistency among persons distinguished by age. 
Whereas relatively more persons age 16-34 than of 
those 35 and over said they were not afraid of going 
to parts of the metropolitan area during the day (87 
vs. 81 percent), there was less difference of opinion 
between the two. groups with respect to nighttime 
fear: 69 percent of those age 34 and younger claimed 
not to fear such excursions, ctjmpared with 67 per- 
cent of persons m the older age range, a nominal 
altKough statistically significant difference. 

Naighborhood safety 

Washmgiomans reported their feelings about 
being out alone in their neighbt)rhoods during the 
day and night by selecting twiu of four descriptors— 
very safe, reasonably safe, somewhat unsate. or vtry 
unsafe Nine out of ten residents said they telt 

it sh«iuUj be iiiMCif ih.M \hv ^jutlc (juesijiMiS fnr ihini uovtreU 
lii this sccliitn (CJufsliuris I AuI I Un irfeirt'd hj iilaics in ihe 



reasonably or very safe out a\o^t in their neighbor- 
hood dming the day, and a majority respoaded in 
the same manner regarding night, although the pro- 
portion dropped to about 6 in 10, 

The proportions of respondents who said they felt 
very or reasonably safe during the day were high for 
all groups understudy, ranging from 3 out of every 4 
black females age 65 and over to near unanimity 
among white males age 16-15^ On the matter of 
daytime safety,, intergroup response variation^ 
chiefly involved the "very safe/' and "reasonably 
safe" categories. Black jimales were the 
demographic group least likelj^ to report feeling safe 
during the day when out alone in the neighborhood. 
For matching age groups, lower proportions of black 
females than of each of the other; three race-sex 
groups indicated they felt safe. 

The proportion qf residents who said they feljt 
very or reasonably safe when out alone in their 
neighborhoods at night was, as previously indicated, 
lower than that reported for the daytime. Moreover, 
there was a wider response diversity among 
subgroups that felt very or reasonably safe when out 
alone in their neighborhood at night than during the 
day, For example, roughly 9 in 10 males age 16-19, 
whether white or black, felt secure at'mght, com- 
pared to ^tbout 3 in 10 white females age 65 and 
over, . \ ^ 

There were two other major differences in the d^- 
tribution of responses to the questions about daytirie 
and nighttime neighborhood safety. ^Concerning 
niglittime, 'reasonably safe*' respons^outnumbered 
"very safe'' responses for all groups studied. Over- 
all, 43 percent said they felt reasonably4afe, com- 
pared to only 16 percent who felt very iafe. And, in 
contrast to information recorded abdjf daytime, 
there were many subgroups for which a hi|her pro- 
portion suggested they felt either somewhat or very 
unsafe rather than reasonably or very safe at night. 

Age and sex were the demographic variables that 
tffmi clearly differentiated reipondents who said 
they felt secure from those who indicated they were 
at risk when out alone in their neighborhoods at 
night. Below age 50, far higher proportions of per- 
sons said they felt safe rather than linsafe. For per- 
sons age 50-64, there was no significant difference 
between the proportions who felt safe or unsafe, 
whereas the large majority of those age 65 and over 
indicated they felt threatened. Excluding persons 

riuMrcjpohtan Hrea whf^e ihe respcmdent nerded nr desired to 
cnier I hus.Tl ih rcastm;^hle to iissurrtc: thai high risk places, those 
runsi highly fearetl, were eiLluikHl Ircnii consideration hy many 
re^pnndenfs Had the tiuestUins applied unconditionally to iill 
seLlors of the area, ihe paiiern of response'i wm doubt would have 
hetMi diflereiii 
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ag« 25-34, thfff was a downward trend with in- 
crease3 age in the proportion of persons who said 
they felt itfc. , %' 

Whereas ihree-fburlhs of males f%orted they felt 
afe at night, 46 percent of females considared them = 
Ives likewise, and the response differences between 
males and females held at each age leveL Large pro- 
^rtions of botii blacks and v^kes expressed a feeU 
ing of safety when out alone in their neighborhoods 
at night, and there was no significant difference be- 
tween the proportion of members of eacb r^ce who 
felt secure. However, when specified by age, it was 
apparent that for both blacks and whites, th^ 
relatively high numbers of those who reported feel- 
ing safe applted only to persons under age 50, and a 
clear majority of^membe^s of each race over age 64 
actually said they felt insecure. Higher proportions 
of both victims and- nunvictims said they felt safe 
rather than unsafe at qight; and, as was true for the 
question concerning daytime safety, there was vir- 
tually no statistical difference between the propor- 
tions of noiivictims and victims who expressed a lack 
of security. 

Cflm# flicauM for moving away 

F As another] indication ^of the extent to which 
neighborhood Tcrime caused fear, Washington re- 
spondents who had stated they felt somewhat or very 
unsafe when out alone in the vicinity of their homes ' 
during day or night were asked whether the 
neighborhood was dangerous enough for them to 
consider moving elsewhere. Four out of five of these 
residents said they had not, whereas 16 percent sug- 
gested that danger fF^jm crime had made them con- 
sider moving. One tourth of persons victimized in 
1973 had thought of moving because of crime; 
relatively more blacks than whites had done so. 
Neither sex nor age of the residents differentiated 
nieanrngfuriy between persons who had contem- 
plated moving and those who had not.^ 

Crime at a eausa 

for activity mMllfieatlon 

rhe final measure ot the cj^tcnt of crimeMnduccd 
iear wUs dcv.ejoped by a battery ot questions about 
any perceived limitations or changes in thc^respond^ 



ent's activities and in those of other individuals. 
About 83 percent of all perjbns age . 16 and over 
thought that people ih generaj were changing jheir^ 
activities because of crime, and a smaller prbpor- 
lion, 64 percent, suggested people in their neighbor- 
hood were doin| so. A third question iA the series' 
centered on the respondents persoriairy» and the pro- 
portion of positive answers dropped even further- 
to 47 percent, / 

More detailed Examination "bf population 
subgroups revealed %nificant variations in propor- 
tions of those stating they personally had limited or 
changed their activities because of fear of crime, and 
one of the strongest determinants of such change was 
the age of the resident. Up to age 49, a majority of all 
respondents denied that crime wa^ limiting- or 
changing their activities; beyond that age, however; 
a majority indicated that it had done so. A general 
^ upward trend with age in crime-related changes was 
true for each of the four rage-sex groups as wtll, 
even tt^ugh statistical significaliGe was lacking\be- ' 
tween apparent differences for a few iniermedibte 
age categpiies. 

More /ban half (55 percent) of the city*s females 
indicated Changing or limiting their .activities, cprti^ 



pared *6 a smaller proportion^of males (37). These 
* response differences between the sexes held fofiach ^ 
age category except the eldest one; for blaclc males 
and females age 65 and over there was no significant' 
^ difference between the proportions of those report = 
9 ing change. For whites of thai age group, however, a 
somewhat ' higHer proportion of females t)ian of 
males said they had revised their activities. 

Overall, blacks wgre more likeJy than whites to 
have suggested tha^crime was limiting personal ac- 
tivity (49 vs. 42 pertsnt). Comparing persons of op- 
posite sex, however, tnk^iifference applied only to 
those age 25 and over, excluding females age 65 and 
over. * 

With regard to victims and nonvictiiTrs, there was 
no significant difference between the proportion o\ 
each group who indicated that fear of crime had led 
to activity changes. 
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The initial iattitude survey questians ^were 
designed to^ather infofvation abaut certain sped^fic 
behavioral, .^actiges of Washi^igton, DC, h^se= 
holdans arid to explor^jercaptions aboiit a wide 
range of ccwmunity^To^emsJsOne of, which was 
criine. As. indicated m thejse^'on eniuled "Crimd ' 
and Attitudes/Vcertain questiipni were, asked of nnly 
ofie member Qf e^ch household, known as the house- 
hold ^.leBpondent. Informatiq^^thered fftSni such 
per|ons is treated in tl^is section of ihe report ahd 
foi^mi m Oata Tables |9^ihrough 26; the pertinent 
d^y were based or^ sur^y questions' 2a through 7b./ 
Irfaddition, the responseii w questions 8a through Bi\ 
^e||iting to certain aspects q\ personal lifestyle, at% 
are^^cxamjned fih this sectipti; the relevant questit>ns 
wereNasked dt ftj^ household members age 16 and 
over, mcludifig {he household respondent, and the 
results ari4l0l3y^d in Data Tables 27 through 30. 
As can be seen from the*questionnaire, and unlike 
the procedure used in developing the information 
discussed in the twQ 'precedmg sections otlJ^is 
Import, the questions that served as a basis for the 
topics covered here drd^not reveal tt) r^po^^nts' 
that the development of datu c^n crime-was the main ^ 
purpos<f of the survey. 7 

NtighborhOGld problems 
and MlMtlng a' hi9q|# ^ ^ 

Onljf^Sout'^ pcrcenf of household^ respcmderfts 
.who had moved during the preceding 5 years to ihj^ 
address where mterviewed cited safety from crinie as 
the most" imporlanjii reason ft)r s^ectnig t'frat 
neighborhood The fn^^st often cited reason was 
vantii^ous location — tlhat is. ncaniess to a |(jb. rala^ 
lives, friends, shoppmg, or schociisi Similarly, only y 
,percef\4 naid crmie was the most impiirlanl reaso/i ' 
tor teayinge iheirV forriT&c^presiderft^. and locatu^ri 
again was the nj«son nit)si^tjften ci^^ed for having 



overcrowding— ^1^; most impw>rtant,^nd 19 per- 
cent* the secona^ lan|est proportion, singled out 
berime' ^ the major drfficulty,^ Compared with any 
other subgroup, respondents representing vicH^lzed 
households were much more^likely (48 p^^nt) to 
indicate pro^Jems cJtistjd, and these persons were 
also more likety than tgose speaking for households 
not victimized (25 vs. n5 percent) to have said crime 
^^as the molt important community problem. So too, 
whites were mor« apt than blackl (22 vs. I 7j»rcent), 
to cite crime. as the most important issue, am^'of llii 
six annual 'family income groups^ thost ffi the lowf^L 
category were most likely tOihave i^^^ified c^ne^; 
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.nujved With respect to those who said they were iti- 
tlue^^d by crmie ink> leavmg the old resfdertce and 
^ckin04}ts replac^neni, there were no variations {)\ 
consequence afTicjng the population groups' under 
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' A majority ot ^S^i^hingtCimans (^5 percent) were 
satisfied with their community U\ the cxtertt that they 
were un^ifble to sjgjj^st teaiures llicy ilislii^ed|about 
tl Of.l^^e who uicticaiLul there sWTi^ieighhi/rhrH*ti 
proiHfems, the. largest prorKJrtioii k^l ni )■ Siiitl 



'ersons repr 
weiie asked w(vf^ 
general mercHflTiip^^H^i^J 
of these said they ihci^pe^ ^ 

hood. Of the 28tpeF^nt^^jr h#usfeliold respondents 
who iniflcated food sHop^ji Was done m stores out- 
side of the camm unity, only 3 percent, cited 
neighborhood crime most important reason 

^ fur dojngSo, and thl|^^ most often cited reasonsTor 
travelinj Oyfside*of ffie ne1ghb(irht)od were the lack 
or tyid^^^acy;«f stpfes. In fact, crime was the least 
frjequertfly given reason for not doing ft>od shopping 
in th^^^ghborhood. and variations in subgroup 
respons^f for tht crime category were too small to be 
mear^ihgfur By a sniall margin (5 I vs. 47 percent), 
househc/lders usually did general merchandise shop- 
ping in suburban or*rteighborh1[)od areas rather than 
dtj)t'nt^)y n. Only 2 percent of the household re- 
i ?^poniients who usually shopped in suburban or 
neightorhood areas cited crinie downtown as the 
,,^niajor rMison ft)r nt)t^sh(ippmg theje I h^ nuniber of 
■^Ihose who shopped downtown ^cause (>f crime in 
;^ ihe suburbs or the ^n^Mghharlu)od wasMoo small tt* 
yield a. MiUiSticaTI^ rcluibf? estii]^^ Convenience 
was^e ^)r^rrn4^j^g niot^fve l)e%ind location 
preferencL^s general iiierg^^ntlise 

' ^ ■ ii<"' ' ■ . 

nt#rtli[nm9nt prajptu?^ ^/ 

Air^rcspcM^cnts. a^e 16 anil' over were 4iskc(l 
aht||ii file trequencj/ WHtH which they svent (Kit tor ori = 
UTtaiihiii'iii and ij|>e location tlK*y ^cnci ally uhohc, 
cil(i<^ oi nr nulSifit llu' Lit*y A rnajo^y (tt p^sons 
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( iVrccnilisiMU'd fhey/wci e^nin^ (HiKhir cntcrtMin 
! i f w \^ ab out. n i u 0 h 4i s t tu- p a v car n f I w % i , 



whaceM 3 1 ^rcent'Hugg^tid they wari |o|n^''^ 
Itss often and j4 perc^t qdore {rtque ntly » F^f Inoif 
^^'^^rtini reduced entertaihmem activity outi^ide t^t 
Jiofne, ctime ranke^^ pne of three most often men- 
/ tfoned pfimary rtlsons;^m fact, there was no iigniri- 
U^^nt difTfrence tetwaen the proj^rtibn of* persons 
'^-^ho select^ crime and those whb gave personal fi- 
" panc^ or family \arran|enients at th4 .main aause. 
I^rsonal characteristic$ or victirQ ei^rience ap- 
peared to bear little if any ralatipnshtp ttie design 
rilition of crime^s the m^or reason for going out 
f There was an obvious diQ^^^, however, be- 
j^Vam persons under JS.and old^^nes. Only about 
^ pe^ent of the younger age group cited crime as the 
hi^or'rea^n for reduced enterti^inntent activity, 
compared with 1 in 4 persons 35 years and over. 

A laff€ majority of residents, 3^t d{f,4, said they 
usi^W stayed in ^ city for entertalMiinent, and 16 
per^m stated they lef^the city aboutw often as they 
reipaiaed in it. ^ot th# S^^pircent of city residents 
wnfcNrtlose suburb^areas, the most readily gffered 
reas^^ were a prefenjence for facilities and conven- 
iendH£;jbrime was cit^ the paramount reason for 
^^^90r4eeking entertainment in the city by about 14 
percenrr.of this group. The apparently large propor- 
tion persons age 6S and over (24 ptrtcni) who 
said th^y relied on suburban entertainment facilities 
because of their fear of city crime did not differ sig- 
nificanlly from the percentages for most other age 
groups. 
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Local police performance 



gav^ p(H>r ratings, cumpared to only about 5 percent 
for their while counterparts. 



Ft)ll(»wmg the series i)t questujns Loncerning 
ffeighbt»rhui»d satets and crime as a deterrent U) per- 
sonal miihihtv. indjvidu^age 16 and dver were 
asked to assess the overal^erformance ot the local 
police and to suggest ways, it any, in which police 
etteciiveness niighi he iniprt^ved Data Tables 31 
ihrough 37, dcnyed trt»ni survey quesiu)ns 14a arul 
Mb, ci»niain the results on which this discussMui is 
bfised 

Are th#y doing a go^, 
average, or poor job? 

The largest prt>p(>riii»n ot VSashingitui residents 
(4h percent) evaluated pnliec pertorniance as 
average, the second largest thought it v^asguod (35), 
and onl> 12 percent s;nd it v^.is poor. 8 percent 
declined in comment Ihere was virtually no 
ditierence between ratings by males and teniales. 
and ^iclnns diSiigreed with nonvictims un\\ in 
assigning a pi»nr rating— 15 percent ot victims sug 
gesied police were doing a poor jolv whereas 1 1 per- 
cent ot the nonvictinis thought so 

The city s tv^o largest racial groups, howeser, 
clearly ditYefed in their evaluations Whites were 
about twice as likely as blacks to rate police 
pertt)rmance asgoinl (54 vs 2b percent), higher pr** 
portions ot Itlacks hav nig suggested the p(dice were 
doing an average or pyor job I his tiitterence in the 
respiUises itf whites and blacks exiendetl li) a.nunilier 
ol the sex -age subgroups under study, suggesting that 
race was sirongU relatcil to judgnients about police 
performance 

t valuatn uis giv en In resideiiis classitieil accortl 
mg ti» age also were well detincil Older resulents 
were rchitiveU more likels irs give giMni ratings, and 
vijunger ones average nr p<MJr r.iiin^ 1(j illustraie, 
vvliereas tuilv iibinii |>erceru ot respi)i^ents age ()S 
inuj ov er said I lie [lolK e v^ere tloing^a poor job, 
abiiut 20 perceni ( j! st uingslei s age I 0 s<> slateii 
t onverselv. abmii lialt i*! all senioi cni/ens assumecl 
the p<)lice were diHiig a gciod jiil>. aiul only I r? pei 
t cut of ihe v« >uiigsiei s thouMlii so \s age ot /cspiHu! 
eiHs uici eased, iliere was a distmct i ise in the pro 
fitirtion n\ "gjiod ratings and a lejuUiicy tovsartl a 
decrease in poin^ ratings, alllinugh llie latlei pal 
ieiii dul not hoUl .is unitotmlv iis the tortnei 

IMiUks age hi ^ i. wluMhef male nr Jemale. ssrte 
the nulivuluals miist likeU lo sav ifie ptiliti^ \\v\v 
duiiig a. j>(KJ! AIupuI 20 pereeiil nf ihesL' puisoiis 



How can the police Improve? 

Residents were asked to suggest ways in which the 
police could improve their performances and about 
81 percent of fhe populatiyn had specific sug|;es= 
lions. By far the la»gest prupurtion of suggestions for 
iniprovenient were in the area of (jperational prac- 
tices (5b percent) The remainder uf the responses 
were nearly equally divided between niattcf^ related 
to personnel resources and community relations^ 
I he specific reccmimentiation most frequlntly given 
(21 percent) was to station more police in certain 
areas or at specific times; other relatively common 
suggestions were tor ptdice to toe us on more imptir- 
tani duties and tor them to be more courteous or 
prompt. The least frequently expressed need was for 
increased traffic control (1 percent): 

Keeping in mind differences in the way the 
various groups under study assessed police perfor = 
munce, it is interest to examine how opinions con- 
trasted regarding ways to improve the police. Whites 
suggested improving personnel resources propor- 
tionally more than blacks (26 vs. 17 percent), 
whereas the latter were more likely tt) indicate that 
nperational practices and crSmmunity relatinns 
should be upgraded Ihe preterence for improved 
personnel resources by whites as opposed to blacks 
tended to apply irrespective of age, although not all 
o! the apparent ditterences between age groups were 
sign it leant However, the higher degree of interest 
anumg blacks in improved operatiimal prac trees 
centered <fn perstnis 35 and over. The relative 
ilitlerence between blacks and whites desiring better 
coinmunity reliitH)ns was maintained at each age 
leveL and the contrast w as especially marked among 
young males; }H percent ot (ilack males age 1 b 24 in- 
iluatetl connnunity relations could be iniproved, 
Loinpared vviifi only 1 } percent nt white males ot 
that age grou|i 

Ihe relative number ot respiindents calling tor 
I rn pro veil |H*rs(iiinel res<uirces rrsse with the age of 
the resporideiii triHii \S pefcent tor 10 IM year oUis 

^Fur III! P*.I iil III i'i il i >i MSmiK! i llr ilj^lll Sjiii llu. I I'^jiiiMSt' Hi" Ml'* 

) i 1^ ill ijui'Hi ii II I I 4 ti u i'l i' I ml tiiii('(| i nh > ( III iH' i u t(^|<< h; ics, lis 
iiff'utiiiini \ ttliiti.ifts 111 lit- iiiiPU' iniiMcnim, inijnnve 

.ittllUiJ^, tiHlllMUM ll S liM-lhiHIs -lllil \ 1) 1)1111 I i| IHi r MM lll.ili.' 

i ipt iiiiuift.il fffth til i \ i I ) ( i f Ml CM 1 11 lit r i It) ilii M I' iHi pi m 1 .1 Mi tl til ioh 

HIM I nils I ! niU'^U i i Itli i| r |l| i !MI|H U'Spt HISIS O jli I I . I \ \ 

Nri^il iriMii' Ji.iMm iiMnnir ,iihl i 4 ) Ni^rtl Minu' puhiiMili'ii i.il 
p,iOji ulai U pi' > t'"M i .M ) HI ( I i.iin .Ml Ms ' -1 A\ ^ 1- 1 1,1111 iiMir'f 
VihI i'i f s, ifi'ii I if f \ I 1 ) I i 11 r Mil iU= jil iIk iinrii .iiul { J ) I mi 

pi I ! \ 1- 1 1 ai M ! 11^ . I .1 iM ij ua I i I U ai ii !ii ! it pas , i i t I ll i itHi'M I p! ll IL ILS 



tu 29 percent tor persons age ti% und nvcr, although 
nut a)t apparent mcreuse^ tor interniediatc age 
gruup» were significant In cunirij^i, the truquency ot 
rcycjmmendaiions tor iniproved comniuniiNVela^ 
lions diminished frtini a high ot percent tor 'the 
youngest age group to i; percent tor the eldest 
although here again not all step hv step decreases 
v,vfe signincant With rcbpect to ihtjse v^ho cited the 
third area— operational praciices=^ihere was no 
particular correspondence mth the respondents' 

Relativeh more teniale^ than males (5*^ vs 53 
percent) suggested imprc^vmg police cjperaiums, 
whereas a slightl) higher proportion o( males than 
temaies (23 vs IM percent) helicveU heitur ci)m = 
munitv relations were needed Concerning personnel 
resources, the response rates tc»r men and wtmien'md 
not ditter signiticanil) , i 

V iciiniuaiion experience had little appi|,A:ni 
ettect over opinit)ns about ways ot iny3ro\jjTg the 
police Kor example, there was no signilicant 
difference between the relative frequenc) with which 
viciinis and nonvictims cited the need for an ini 
pr(ived personnel situathm And, victims svere only 
sljghtly more inclined than nonviciims tn indicate a 
need tor the police ii> uttprusc ihew-relatums with 
the public 



Suwey data tables 

The 37 staiistical data tables in this appendix pre = 
sent the results i)f the Washington attitudmal survey 
Cimducied ear/j in 1^74 They arc organized 
topically, generally paralleling the report*s analytic 
cal discussion hur each subject, the data tables ccm^ 
sist of cross tabulations of personal (or household) 
characteristics and the relevant response categories 
Kor a given population group, each table displays 
the percent distributmn of answers to a question. 

All statistical dat^i generated by the survey are 
esiiniates that varv in their degree of reliabilit) and 
are subject to Viirianees, ot errors, associated with 
the fact that they were clerived fr(im a sample survey 
rather than a LNfmpleie enumeration Constraints on 
interpretation and other uses of the data, as well as 
guidelines for determining their reliability, are set 
forth m Appendix III A^ a general rule, however, 
estimates based on /eronr on about 10 or fewer sam- 
pl*cases have buen considered unreliable Such esii 
mates, qualif ied by tooinotes tii the data tables, were 
not Used for analytical purposes m this report 

l.dch data table parenthetically displays the sue 
of the group for which a distributicm ot respifnses 
was calculated As with the percentages, these base 
figures are estimates On tables jihowing the answers 
ol individual respcuidenis (lahles 1 18 and 
27 37), the tigures reflect an acljustment based i)n 
an independent post ( ensus estimate of the city's 
lesideni populaiion lor data irum household re- 
spondents ( 1 .ibles I M 2h ). the bases Were gcncraiecl 
solely by the survey itselt 

A niJte beneaifi each data talde uleniif les the ques 
thin lliat served as simrce of the data As an expe 
dieni m preparp^g iables, ceriaiii response categories 
were reworded and nr al^luev uiteil The question 
ihiire tiicsiniile (Appendix 11) slinuhl be ennsulted 
lor I lie eXitci v^ordmg of \nt\h ifie quesiuMis and tlie 
icspniise eategoMes lor ijuesti<niihnre ilcms ilia! 
t.ofied ihc insiiiictinn ^Mafk all ifiai appU," 
I [let I'll V efhtblmg a lespcMideni io lurnish more ilhin a 
single answei . ihc data taluks fctleci onlv ihe ansuef 
design. lied In ifu.' iCspuiideiil ,is lieifig (fie most nil 
piMlaiit iMie laitiei (liaii .ill .iiisuei s given 

Ihe iiisi SIX d.iia liddes \seie used in prep.iiiiig 
ihe ( rinie I reiids sei lfnii i»( the rejiofi I , sides 
/ IN (elate in itie inpu 'Te.o at ( iime \ liddes 
I U)en\ei '!< esident i.il 1*1 ohlenis ,snd I ilesisles . 
.md ihe l.ssi st \ i'li i.ihies tlispLis iiihiMiMtiMi] idn 
MUflg 1 ui.sl lNilii.(/ reilcuiiMiue 
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»2.5 


'0*2 
!Q,Q 


10,5 
8.1 




'0,0 


9.^ 


3.^ 

n 


'0.2 


11.4 
12.0 


3.1 


'oil 


15,3 


54 


'0,3 
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(Pefcinl diitribulign of reipgei lor the ppulition ige lb and ovif) 



PupuUtlffl I'hsfictsflitk 


fotil 




liiionibly life 


t Soffliwhii unisffi 


hty ynaifa 


Hot ^iiliU< 


Allpirsens 


)) lOO.Q 


16,0 






19,0 


0,3 


Sex 

Mile {2%m) 
fiiiile (jQ^jjgii) 

Othtr (7jP) 


• 

iou.D 

IQO.D 

IfWiU 
100,0 

! 


I9i3 


37.0 

'3i.6 
4i,.3 


ID,; 


9.2 
^6,4 

17,9 
19,6 


0,3 

'0.3 

0.3 ^ 

in n 


16=15 ('j0,4a') 

^5=34 (U'il.WJ) 
3549 (lljjltxi) 
?fH4 (1(1,^00) 
65 aid QVff (66iP) 

Ifictiiiiation fxpefien« 
HotvktiiiiHi (4lij5iX 
Vletlfflhed (lUtiaj) 


100,0 
iMiO 
lijQ.iJ 
100,0 
100,0 

) 100,0 
100,0 


16,3 
10,6 

U 

15,4 
lf^,l 


' 46.6 
^ 4^,@ 
43.9 
39.3 
1,8 

43,3 ' 
39.0 


IQ 1 

19.9 


lUf j 

. u 

17.^ 
24.3 , 

3M 
20.6 


.^0.1 
0.3 i 

H1.3 


NOTE; ,Oit| hM Ori ipsl 
'EstiiDgiSj Uml on if^rri 


ieri liSi Ot'till isly riot 
of an about 10 or km 


[ujii tu total bee 


&m pf roundini, Fiprf 
§titistically unreliibh 


i5 in 'pureriihesgs ref st- ts pap 


uiltisn iii the 
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TiM 11 IMgMwIiNd Mll^ WlNA Mt ito^ 

(Pifeini dii^ibutlen gf nipeniii for ihi pdpilition ig( 16 mA ovir) 

~ ' " — — P^^^— ^^^^ ■I - ._ _ . Ill I . I II I __. 1 1 ■■ . _, ^^^^HHH 

ftjiiliUpn EhiriEiiriitIs Tetti Vaiy i|f! Reyoniblif aifi iasiiihit uniifi Ifsiy uniifi m MM^' 
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1^19 


\rm 


100.0 


15.5 




9.1 








100.0 


30ii 


56,1 


8.9 




In ii 


mk 


55 iW 


ioo.o 


ili? 


31.3 


11.'9 




'0.1 




§1.100, 


100,0 




%) 


15i6 


7.3 






mm 


100.0 


l?.0 


45i7 


m i 


15.1 




65 wd oyer 


!6,000) 100,0 


10,6 


37*9 




S0,5 


Filial 
















16.19 


^6,100 


lOO.Q 


'10.4 ' 


42.1 


29,0 


IB.4 


*0,0 




49 iW 


lOOlO 




40.6 


2?.? 


22i 








iOO,Q 


ii.i 


42,9 


26.6 






354? ' 




ioo.o 


9.8 


37.0 


2i.l 


24.9 


iO.2 


. 50=64 ( 


58,000] 


iMiO 


6.0 


34.7 


27,7 


30.9 


'0.7 


65 Hid c 


ver (4 


0,500) 100,0 


7.6 


22,9 


23,3 


43.6 ■ 




Rici ind ige 






























16-19 (9,100) 


100,0 


32,7 


43. S 


14.4 


9.1 


»o,0 


( 


26,300) 


100.0 


'lU'i - 


44 i ' 


20,6 


13.2 




25=34 ( 
' 3549 ( 


38.'ij0! 
27.300) 


100,0 
100,0 


20,4^ 


43.3 


20,1 


7.4 


JO.O 


50-^. 1 
%^ ind ? 


31f50O) 


lOtJiU 


11.4 


43.4 
37 i 4 


23.9 


10.3 
24.1 


'0,0 
'0.4 


vff (3 


3j90(J) ' 100,0 


10,j 


24,4 


23.3' 


36,1 


*0.6 


' Blick 
















.1649 ( 


40,900) 


lOO.Q 




47.9 


= 20.7 


11,2 


-0*7 


( 




100,0 




47.9 


20.2 


I6.4 


*0.0 


''5-34 ( 


79, to) 


100.0 


16.8 


48,1 


19,6 


13.2 


'0.2 


3549 ( 


ikM 


lOO.Q 


14.? 


44,0 


2h7 


19.6 


'0.2 


504 ( 


6tj,lQ0) 


iixi.o 


10.1 


40.3 


24.6 


24i4 


»0,3 


65 ifd over (3 


1(900) ioOiO 


6.9 


33.4 


22,9 


36.3 


'0.4 



iWi Osti \m\ on qygition lU. Detail fMy not sdd to iotil beciugg of hyndiiig. Fiprei In ^imi\\m% refer to pppulitign in thi f oup. 
^Itiiiiiiei biSf^d on im df on sbout 10 uf ffwer sifiipk cye§| i,! gtati^ticllly unfeliible, 



0^ 




(Pifeint diiiribuiian of fiipQniii fsr thi pppilatlon Igi 16 ind ovir) 
f^jiuiiti^ chiFKtiriitlc Vir^ iifg Bsisonlbl/ iifs , iwivhit uniife Vii^ Wiift Not efiiliUi 



iihili " 



16-11 




100,0 


46,0 




^,8 


iO*Q 


»0iO 




11,300 


) 100,0 






0 1 








(19,000 


1 100,0 




43.3 


13.4 


*1,9 




3549 


(13,500 


1 100.0 




31*2 . 


14.6 


5.4 


>o,o 


50^64 




I ' im 




45.9 


21,6 


13.6 




65ina^¥ir (ll.W) IQQiQ 


13.2 


33iO 


29*8 


22.9 




Nili 
















1649 


{4,6a)) 


100,0 


■ 19.5 


43i4 


' 19.0 


18,1 






(14,800 


) lOQ.D 


11.1 


29,7 


20*7 




^5-34 (ifilOO) 100,0 


15.6 


43.4 


28.1 , 


12.9 


'O.D 


3H9 


(.13,900 


i 100*0 


12.2 


36.0 


36.a 


15.1 




50-64 




i 100,0 




31.8':-; 


29,9 


31.1 


»0.6 


65 md avip. (j 


;l,W) 100,0 


9.0 


19.7 


27.7 ' 


43,1 


»o,3 


Hack 
Hale 
















1649 


ii9,0(ic 


lOQ.O 


32.8 


54.3 


9.0 




ni5 




20,300, 


100,0 


27.? 


5i.3 


9*0 


5,0 




mk 


[35, iM; 


, . 100,0 


26*7 




11.5 


6.4 


'0*2 


3H9 


;36,aooi 


, ' lOOiO 


2U9 


53»o ^ 1 


16.1 


a.7 




50^64 


^J,4Q0; 


100,0 


16.1 


45*8 


22.3 


15,7 


m 


6^ md over (l; 


l.f.")0) 100,0 




42.5 


1 23,2 


25.7 


m 


1649 1 


,*ii,90Q 


1' 100,0 


a.o 


42*4 


' 30.9 


ie.7 


»OiO 


( 


33,8CK)| 


100,0^^ 


S.1 


41.7 


26.9 


23,3 


»0,0 


2^34 ( 


U,?QO' 


100,0 


9.1 


42*5 


26*0 


22.1 


>0,3 


3549 :( 


47,500] 


, lOOiO 


u 


37,0 ^ 


26.0 


28.1 


>0,3 


W^64 ( 


3«.700i 


ioo,fl 


u 


36.2 # 


26.3 


31.1 


'0,7 


6? ind ovsr (1 


IM) 100,0 


5»7 


26.7 


22.7 


44,2 


»0.7 



roll Oits bigid On queitisfi lis, Mail iMy not idd to ititil beesygg of fQunding. Fiprgi in pifsittiiiii rgfgr to populitisn in the |roiip, 
'Estimile, bise-d gn lerg gr an ibout IQ or hmt imple sisei, is etstigtie^ly linreiiible, 
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1 1 




: .1% 



l^mt dliMhiUgn ef HipMiii far liN peptiiUft ^ U itf mt) 



sn ' chtf istiFiltlc 



m istrmt (iUiW) 

r«tif, (1^,300) 

ItlGt 





f 



41,700 
50-64 (Wi4ao) 
65 iiid evir (41,400) 

flctyiiiiion Hpiritlct 
Not, vlHiaiiid (l^;300) 
Vlciliiiid (49,190) 



fCM: 



' Mil 




* 


»^ ■ (— ! 


100,0' 


, Iff 1 
' 16,1 ; 




3.5 


tOOiO 


17.7 


71,8 


3.6 




m 


11,1 ' 


3.4 


100*0 


12,2 




3,3 


lOOlO 


17.7 


79.0 


inn n 




00,7 


>2.? 






79.3 


4,8 


inn n 




?9.i 


3.9 
4.0 




17.4 ' 


78.6 


100,0 


16.7 


so,s 




lOQiO 


17.5 


' 79,4 


^ 3,1 


100,0 


11,8 


' 14,6 


3.6 


ioOiO 


13,7 


83.0 


3,4 


100,0 


^.6 


71,7 

— lit 


3.? 



m bind en qufgiion Ik. DiUU niy net idd te tetil bieiuii ef pjunding. Figure 
in ptrtnthiiti rtfip to pepulitlon Iji m pmp. 



»E«tl«iite biied en ibout 10 or fiwr sMfli ciisi/is ititlstieslly unrslUble. 

TibW 18. UmHitlon or ehangt in mm\^ bteauN of fitr of crimt 

(Pmtnt diitri^tion of feipsnses for the ^pulitign agg 16 if^ gyerj 



^pttiitign chirietefi?itic 







i in ctnsril 












PeraonAl 









No Nst 








Hs Not wiilibli 




Yea 


Ne 


Not ivtllible 


lOp.O 


83.4 


15.7 


0,9 . 


100,0 


61,4 


36.1 2.5 


100.0 


46,9 


52,6 


0.5 


ibo.o 


81,6 


17.5 


0.9 


100,0 


58.6 


39,2 2.2 


100.0 


36,6 
54.8 


62.9 


0,5 


uxi.o 


84.8 


14,3 


0.8 

/ 


100.0 


63,5 


33.8 2,7 


100,0 


44,7 


0.5 


1 


84.0 


14.8 


1.2 


100,0 


56.7 


38,8 4,5 


ioo.o 


42,4 


56.9 


0.7 


ioOiO 

100,0 


83,3 


16,0 


0.7 


im.o 


63.8 


34.6 1,6 


1M,0 


49.1 


50.5 


0.4 


77,1 


HA i 


'0.8 


100,0 


50,7 


45,8 »3.5 


loo.o 


40,6 


59.4 


>0,0 


lOOiO 
100,0 


%l 


21.1 


>0.8 


100.0 


55,9 


42,2 1.8 


100.0 


30.4 
39.2 


6a.g 


'0.8 


81.9 




>0,2 


IQO.O 


55,8 


41.9 2,3 


100.0 


60,6 


S0,2 •* 




81.5 
83,5 




0,8 


100.0 


54,1 


42,8 3.0 


100.0 


37.4 


62,2, 


0,4 hg 
0.6 '1 


^,0 


15.4 


1.1 . 


100,0 


61.8 


35,6 2.6 


100,0 


46.2 


53,2 




88.5 


10,7 


0,8 


100,0 


71,0 


27.2 1,9 


100.0 


62.0 


37.5 


0.5 . 




85.1 


■13,4 


1.5 


loo.o 


70,5 


26,5 3.0 


100,0 


64,6 


34,9 


»0.5 


UjlpO 


83.0 
84.9 


16.1 


0.9 


100,0 


61.4 


36,4 2.2 


100,0 


46,9 


p.6 


0.5 


ItDO.O 


14,3 


0,7 


100.0 


61,2 


35.2 3,6 


100,0 


46.8 


52.7 


0.5 



SajE 

r^iit (jo^jioo) 

^hif (7 ,500) 
Alt 

16=19 (50,400) 

^'ik (il,TO) 

25-34 (iWi^On) 

3549 (lll.TOO) 

50-64 ( 100,^130) 

65 «d ovif (66,500) 

yktlfiiiiUQn ixp^rienCi 
tot vktiiiied (4lSj500) 
VictijiiiiBd (U4f4O0) 

mi ^ti based on quisiion 16a. l6b, and \k. Mdl may net add to totil biciuie of foundih|i Fipres in pirnitheiei nfe- to popuhtiDn in the gnDupT 
cdY/^-*^^ on iefQ or on about 10 or tmr laiple eisis, §iitiitieally unreliable. ' " b -r 



Tabto 17, NrtMil liiiiHiUon §r ohmgt hi •etNttlti 



M Hi 



21-34 



(532iiOO) 
SlilOO 



&S nd grsF (26,000) 



'21,700] 

65,300 
41,600 

la.ooo) 



25-34 
3549 
5044 




65 ew%r 



(40.500) 



Hhita 




16-if ( 


;9.100) 

;a6,300 


20-24 < 


25-34 1 


'3fl,2Mj 


35-49 1 


:27,300 


50-^ 1 


[31,500) 


65 ma e*tf (33*900) 






> ;i6=if ! 


40,900) 


20=24 1 


'54.100 


25-34 ( 


,79,100 


35=4f ( 


^»300l 


50-64 ( 


61,100 


65 ind ever (31,900) 
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No 
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. 

H j L Q 

V - 
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iQOiQ 




7if3 






2^*2 


n j j 

74*4 




100,0 




72*2 












iOOiO 


54.4 


44*7 




ioo«o 


62,1 


37i6 


»0,3 


100.0 


31*9 


60,3 


»Q.8 


100,0 


4li5 


51i5 




100.0 


45*7 


53.7 


»0,6 


ioo.o 


57.0 


42,4 


»0,6 


100.0 


67.5 


32.3 
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100,0 


66,1 


33,2 


iO,7 


100.0 


30.0 


61.6 


iU4 


100,0 


39,9 


19,6 


»0.5 
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25,7 


73*5 
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64.1 
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100.0 


55,5 


44.5 


iD,0 
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39,0 
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ioo.Q 
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6l.l 
57*0 
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34.3 
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DiU biisd on quaitlon 
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-^EatijHte, baasd en sepe of on ibout 10 



»0.7 
»0,0 
10,2 

»0,5 
O.S 

>0,4 
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or fimr sia^le siati, is stitlaiistll; unrellablei 
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Tabto 18. PtrtOQiil iimltitton er ahangt In MtlvNlM 

bteiUM <rf toir of erIiM - 

(PiFcint dieiribuilon of rts^nsfls for iht populiilon •!« 16 md ovtr) 



!!■§•{ ■«! 

Uhlii 

16-19 

25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 ind 



Hd lit 



25-34 
35-49 



65 uid 



4*600) 

ililOO 

19,000' 
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(U,500] 
ever (11,900) 
t 

4,600) 
14,800] 
19,100 
13,900 
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16-19 1 


19,000j 


20-54 1 


1^,300 


^5=34 1 


35,100 


35-49 1 


,36,800) 


■"-40=64 


[29,400) 




Fffflilf 




16-19 ' 
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20-24 i 


33,800 j 
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65 and over (l 
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27.4 
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53*4 



No 
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46,0 



Data bised on questidn 16c. Detiil rray net add to total beciuse of roundin| 
iji pirentheies refsr to populstion In the group. 
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»1,0 
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35iO 


62.2 


>2.i 


ia).o 


51.0 


49.0 


»OiO 


100,0 


30,6 


68,4 


u.o 
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41,8 


56,8 


M*4 


100.0 


60*4 


39.6 


»0^1 


ioo.o 


64.3 


35.1 


»o*6 


100,0 


19-9 


79.0 


U.l 
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»0,0 


100.0 


35.4 


64,1 


»0,6 


100*0 
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41.8 


U,3 


100,0 


69,4 


30.6 
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100.0 


39.9 
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»0,4 


100.0 
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51,7 


47.8 
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61.9 
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71.1 
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Figurei 



^EitiJatei bised on sero or on ibout 10 or fewer iiiBplf cists. ia ititiitiefllly finreliible* 
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PClli D«U bu«d on station 2*. DaUU Biar »t idd to tolil btcaiit sf fsuniini. WfurM in ptPfnthim rtfir ia houHhsUi In 
^EiilaAUj bM«i Oii tare 9i| an ysait 10 or f^v^ tapla cuat^ !■ lUilHLc&llj W«lUbl«. 
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Tabto 20. Meat important maon tor leaving fdrnwr r«aM«nea 



(P»rcint diatPibulion of wsir^pb by f^ieteU f« ifBrxients ) 



ftMiiheU ehifictirlitlf 



kli teuachalds (l4l,^'cY}) 

Mhlt* (5^#800) 
Black (86,000) 
Dther (i'f400) 

AnfEu&l faiilj liiEiaBe 
Ubi than 13,000 (19.000) 
r3 ,000=17 1499 (36,100) 
r, 500-19,999 (il.600) 
il0;000-m»999 (27,000) 
115,003=^,999 U9,0O0) 
1^5,000 or Hr« (10,800) 
net ayaJiabla (7,700) 

Vic tljii Milan tx|}«ri«nea 
Net rifUaiii^ (lOSilOD) 
nctiaiiad f 36, 100) 



Livlni Influx 

Chij*acterl5llcii Minted bstUr Wanted cheaper arf Bigsiiinis of bM Naighborhayd 

Total Lacatlafi sf hsuis houa? houae reread out changsd flamsnta Ctimi rh&raftmMifs 



Other 
■id n@i 
availabu 



100. 0 27,3 

100*0 45.9 

100,0 16,0 

100*0 26,3 



100*0 
100*0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100,0 



37*7 

^1*4 

23, 

25*8 

27,0 

34.5 

27.6 



100.0 2^iB 

\QO,0 ^,9 



12,7 

8,2 
15*5 
Ml. 7 



6,1 
13,0 
13*3 
14,1 
14,7 
16.5 
10.9 

12,3 
13,9 



16.5 

9*5 
20.9 

8.5 
16,1 
18,2 
16,8 
20.9 
19,3 
17.3 

17*2 
14*5 



4.5 



5 

5,1 
3.9 
'1,8 
M.Q 
'5,8 



4.3 
5.2 



wm-. DiU based on queatlen 4i, DfUll not add to total beciuie ef roundlm* Flares In p«renth95ia refer to heusehold^ In the aroup 
'Ist^ate, based on iero O^en about 10 or temr smple cigeg, is a tills tie idly unr^llibli, 



6,-* 


19,1 


O.R 


2*3 


3,7 


7,0 


4.6 


15.4 


'n,fl 


1.5 


1.5 


8.1 


7*0 


21,5 


6.8 


2,6 


3.8 


6*3 


' 11,7 


U4*^ 




>7,2 


U*9 


5,1 


10,1 


18,1 




»2.. 


^,7 


8,() 


7.6 




» 1.0 


1*9 


4,3 


6*7 


5*3 


21,9 


>0.3 


2.9. 


2*4 


7.4 


4.6 


21,1 


"1,4 


2.7 


4.2 


5,4 


3*8 


17.3 


*o.3 


'2.0 


3,^ 


ft. ft 


^4.1 


12*5 


^0.5 




'3,7 


6,0 


7*3 


15.4 




M.5 




7.0 


6,4 


ao.o 


O.fl 


1.9 


3.4 


6,9 


5,5 


16.3 


»n.6 


3,3 


4,7 


7,0 



ERIC 



IS 



llMiiltM ikMiuriiUi 



liii 

■M mm 

9m (3,)S0) 
imA fM4f yMM 

.|i,f^ (57,WB 
ieiiiiUAli {U,Ue) 

leivUiiiiNi {m,m) 
VUilaiiii InilQD) 




Til 



iSOiO 
iOQ.Q 

100.0 
iOD.O 

im 

lOOiO 
100,0 
iOOiO 



100.0 



31.? 

H.7 

33.6 
32.0 
3^.0 
31.9 
3*.o 

'31.1 
41.6 



41*1 

M.d 
i3.3 

6?.? 

61,1 
63a 



5^.1 



M 
o.« 

•Oil 

IO,l 
*0.l 

'1,4 



Q.li 



PGfli Siti MM en piityn M« DiUU 19 not ^ ta tai^ bi^iiit sf fs^inii Pi|yfii 
^tfiiiiii, liiii art Nfa ^ OA il@yi to ^ fmf inpli mH^ ii lUUiiUill; wiliihiii 



Tibli Moit ImpQftant niightorhood probliin 







TFlfflr, 








Ififci^quiU Influi \^ \.m^ with 
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ifwiippHitlnn 
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Affiuii riiilly In^iffi* 




















'4.1 
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' 7.1 
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IIS.^V fci,^^ (l4|W)i 
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kti hiifti sn qusif iDn ^i, asUll sij flit idd to toll! biiniua?! nf roundin|. fig^im 



Tabit 23. Whtthir or not major food ihopping 
doni in tho ntlghborhood 



fPireent dlitribution of mms b 


Y touisheld Pi 


rapondeiite) 




Househeld ehsfiEtgristle 


„ To til 




No 


Nst iv^^la 


All houisholdi (263,300) 


100.0 


71,6 


27.7 


0.7 


liei 








mt (93,100) 
Bliclt (166,700) 
OthiF (3,100) 


100,0 
100.0 
100,0 


77,8 
67,9 
82.7 


21.4 
31.4 
17,6 


o.a 
0.7 
'0.0 


Annu&l tm6lj hemi 
Ltss thin t3,W0 (31,100) 
13,000-17,499 (66(400) 
i7!l00-l9,999 (37,100) 
110,000-114,999 (52,700) 
115,000-^,999 37,800 ■ 
125,000 or aara (22,100) 
M widlibls (16,1^) 

VictlmijstiQn ijtptrlsnee 
Not vietMiid (206, 200) 
VletMiid (57,1^) 


100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 

100.0 
100,0 


72,4 

7sa 

71,0 
71.9 
67*9 
70.9 
66,1 

72,9 
66.9 


27.0 
^.2 
28,6 

31,2 
28.9 

31.7 

26.4 
32,3 


»0.5 
>0.4 

10.8 
»0«2 
12.2 

0.7 

*0.8 



ii Dati based en quistlon 6i. Ditail inay not add to total bie^ss of remdijii. Figurei 

in pwenthiies refer to hfluseholds in the paup. " 
stkati, biied on lire or on ibout 10 or fiwer laipli esiei, is statlitieilly unpfllrtli. 



Houalhold chaficterlr.tic 



Tablf 24. Moit Important rtiion for not doing major food shopping 

in tha noighborhood 

(Percent distribution of mmn by hQUiehold respondents) 



All households {72^31 



White 
Black 
Othir 



m) 



Afmual family ijieome 
Use thiffi i3jOO0 (8,ij.)()] 
i3tOO(>t7,499 [Ibm) 

iio,ooo=ii4iW9 {\L.m 

$25, TO Of mt% {6,4lXJ) 
Not avillable (§^100) 

ViCtljniiatign §xp€riin(:e 
NQt victiffliiid (54|4fXl) 



Total 



Inidequate storci 



100*0 

im.o 

100*0 
1(11,0 

locj.o 

100*0 
100,0 

lOOiO 



37*7 

31.6 
40*0 
39J 
38.9 
40.5 



3Ufl 



37a 



39.0 



3 



yi 

38,0 
4^.7 
39,3 

41.2 

35.5 
41.5 



N^i Diti \mHm quuJ,tior. 6i, Detail miy mi add to total of reundinr. Figures in"pirPnll>. 

-EstlJMte, bl§.fl an lero or on afegut 10 or fewer sample eises, is statistieally unr^Jliible." ' " '. 




4J 



High pries: 



11.5 

13.3 
10.7 
»19.4 

11,5 
13.2 
12,4 
7.9 
10,1 
17,7 
Ift.O 



10.6 
14.3 



4.4 
1.9 
»0.0 



U.9 

na 

'2.? 

'4.3 



3.0 
'1,5 



Not 



rd'er tn households In thti group, 



11.1 



6.7 

nk.2 

34.7 
11.7 

8.6 

7,9 

n,9 

'6,3 

11.2 
10.9 



Tiblf 25. Prifsrrsd loeitlon for gfniril mirchandiM ihopplng 

{Pereent dlitributian of mmm housiflQld Pii^ndmti) 



aiburbm sp 

HQuseheld ehariCteristle Tatil niiihbQfhaed DoHitgffi Not ayiilrtlt 



* All houiihelds 


luOiO 


51il 


40, i 










t '(. 




IMt? (93(100) 


100,0 




41*7 


2,0 


Bliek 1166,700) 


100,0 




49.1 


2,1 


Other (3(300) 


100,0 


404 


59i? 


^0,0 


Aniiusl fffiily inesii 
LiSi Uiifl 13,000 (31|lQ0j 


. \ lOOiO 


39i7 


38. i 


1.7 


$3*000=^1? (499 


\ 1W,0 






lp9 


$7,300=19,999 [3?ilOO] 


lOOiO 


50.4 




2,0 


$lOfQOO-$14i999 


/. 100*0 




4a.o 


2.2 


$15,000=^,999 I?i800 


100*0 


63*7 ^ 


34.0 


2,3 


^5(000 sr iBore (22 ^ 100) 


100.0 


63,2 


34J 


*2,0 


Not fViUteli (16(100) 


lOOiO 


4B.a 


49*1 


*2,1 


VictifflillUgn ixpiriince 










Npt vktMiid (206,200) 


100,0 


49.7 


4i*3 


2,0 


VlctMi^ (57,100) 




36.2 


41/6 


2,2 



W%\ Diti biiid on queitlan 7i. ' Ditiil not Md to totil bieiiae of fsimdifl|i Fiiufig 
In pirenthfps riffr to hsusfhsldg iji the |Poupi 
^EjtiBiti, bii?d on llfg of on ibout 10 or fssgp laple casis, ii itltistieilly unreliabli* 

1 



Tibb M. Mttt Importint msdn tor uiuillif doing gt naril mirehindiN ihopplng 
In thi luburbi (or mlghborhood) or downtown 



Type of aheppff vid 



AUbstiiiholda (134,100) 

Bliek (80,p) 
Othof 



Annuil fnUj Ingdis 
UgithHl3t005 (la^p) 

|iO,QQ&.|i4,999 (29,400) 

$l!,00O-mi999 (i,lOO) 
$25,000 sr son 
Nat iviUibli 



Not vieUsiitd 

mMiH (3^,iog) 

All hfiiisehsldi 

iKk 12,500 
Othif (2,100) 

AiiRU4l finilly insoffii 
Ugi thin i3,QdO (l§.300) 

mmtikm 22,100 

$15,005^^1999 (12.800! 
$25,000 Qf mn (7,700) 
NQt.iYiiliblg 



{hmni dliifibutlpn ©f mm% ^ hpuiihald reipoj^inli) 



litter BHtif 



i/letlffillitien ixpsflince 
NotvietMjgd (99.600) 



Mors Bfttsp islietisn, Cfij!§ in letter ^ 
Tstil pirldf^ trffiipeFtitisn csnvinlsnt mn stofii ' othsr leeitisn mn hmn 



prices lacaiien, HCi not mhhh 



100,0 14,5 



100.0 
100*0 
100,3 



iOD.O 
lOOlO 



100,0 

100,0 
100.0 
100,0 



100,0 



13*2 

15i3 

n3*o 

9.2 
12.? 
17.9 
17,8 
^iO 

iiii 

14.9 
IJiO 



^4 

2i6 
^0*0 

2*4 

2.4 
2.2 
'hi 



hi 
'lb 



100,0 


0,4 


10*1 


lOOiO 


^0,6 


8.7 


108,0. 


*0i3 


ii.o 


100.0 


*o,g 


^2,9 


100*0 


^0,3 




lOOiO 


^0*0 


12,S 


100*0 


M.o 


lUl 
12*0 


IMiO 


^0i4 




100,0 


'0.4 


7.3 


100,0 


^0*0 




100*0 


^14 




100,0 


^0*4 


m 


100,0 




9.3 



40,? 



49.1 

4I>0 
42.0 
36.4 



41.4 



51.2 
46i0 



46,4 
47.4 
p.l 
4i4 
4^.3 
49.4 

48.'- 
44,4 



S.I 



17.4 

17.3 
22.6 
21.7 
20,7 
21,5 
19.0 

19.4 

22,4 



21.0 

21.6 
21,0 



17.7 

19.6 

18.2. • 

20.1 

29.4 

29.1 

21,7 



20,2 
24.3 



2.1 


1.1 


6.S 


&.7 


Z.9 
1.6 
'0,0 


'0.7 

^ 1.? 

! '0,0 

f 


3.3 
9/1 
'7.7 


8.3 

5.6 

'ii.7 


'0.9 

2,8 


'0.? 

'u 


9.7 
8.1 


6.5 
8.0t 


n.i 


'0.0 


10.1 




1,7 

u 

'2.7 


:^'1.6 
J '0.4 
'1.4 


6,6 
3.4 
'2,9 
8.4 


^6.6 
5.2 
5,9 


1.8 
3.1 


i.3 


6.1 
9.1 


6.8 


'0,4 


1.3 
'0.7 


2.5 


6.0 

10,6 


'0,4 
'0,0 


1,5 
'5,4 


'8.5 


7.0 
'(in 



'0,7 

'0.6 
'0.3 
'0.0 

'0.4 

'0,0 

'0.0 



'0,5 
'0,0 



'0,6 
'1.2 

'2.0 

»M 
'2,1 

'0.7 

'o.a 



1.6 



.7 
6.7 
6.2 
5.2 
'3.4 
»U 
'3.5 



6.4 



U 

6.0 

'0,0 



4.3 
6.1 

u 

4.4 
M.0 



5.4 
5.^ 



4.8 

P.3 
'2.7 



SOI? Diti based m quistign 7b, 
■Eatifliite, bi3id on lerc^ er 9n 



: PHlU iiiiy not m te total beciuse of mndlfl|* flpfei in pirenthesig refer to hpusihgld 
about ID Qr Umt mph easeii ii stitiHlii-ally unrsiiible* 



J £n thi grgupi 




Tabli 27i Changt In tht triqumy wHh whtoh pifMna 
wmt out tor iviiilng iiitirtalnnifrri 



(hr€0?ii distriktlofi §f r«sp@nsi§ for the ps^itlQn Igi Ih ind mr) 



fsp^ttLM ehffi'tEtniitlc 






Sal 




tot wtiltijla 




100.0 


13.3 


34iS 


31*2 


0.3 


Six 
















lOOiO 


13.B 






0,5 




mm 


100.0 


13.2 


32i7 


33*3 


0.6 


IMti 




lOOiO 


14i7 


39i7 


23.3 


0,3 




|3W.IQ0) 


100.0 


12.9 


52,6 


33.9 




Othtr 


[7,100) 


100,0 


13.0 


32*3 


32,1 


»2.3 














'0,3 




[50,400) 


100,0 


31.8 


44*2 






mm 


100,0 




kU 




»0.5 




,120,500) 


100.0 


17.1 


50i7 


30*f 


0.5 


3H9 1 




lOO.O 


iii 


60.0 


30.8 


0.5 


M 1 


'100,200) 


100.0 


6.1 


39*9 


33.1 


0.9 
»0.4 


65 md sysr (66,300) 


100,0 


2*5 




3?.l 














Net vletijiiiid (41i|50O) 


100.0 


12.0 


37.7 


29.9 


0.3 


Vict^iBd (114,400) 


lOOiO 


18,9 


44*3 


36.1 


0.7 



W&i Dill bMM sn quaition 8b. DftiU not add to total biefiiit of reundini. FlpFei 
ill parenthiiSi refer te pspulitign in tht |fQupi 
^lityiatdi byad on about 10 or fiver mpU eaaiii Is atitlitically unrellablii 



of ehin|e in frequency 
pepulitiefl chtt*ielgriitle 



Tiblt a. M^t Importint naion for Ineriaiing or dioiiaiing tho froqueney 
with whiah ptrioni wtnl out for ivMin^ 

■ (Pgf^gnt dlstrlbutlsn of responses fsr the populitlon .age 16 snd ever) 



efSQfis geini out isore gften 



T.t.l H - "^"'! ^ . ^ ^*"*P°''= Activities, "wuit td- 

Tptal Honey ge, etc, Convlnlenc. hislth tition Age F«„il). etc. Criffi eU. 



All ptrsons 

Sex 


(71,700) 


100,0 


u.9 


^.3 


3.6 


0.8 


3..3 


7.2 


1J.3 




^0,3 


16.6 


7.9 


Nilf 


^ (40,000) 


lOOiO 
100.0 


19*^ 

lliS 


^0.3 


3,4 
.3.8 


11.1 


3.4 


S,l 
b.5 


10,1 
15.9 


6,7 


-U.4 
'0.2 


18,1 

15.4 


7.8 

8,0 


imitf 




i 


1^.0 


i6J 




A n 

Q.y 


In e 


i T 1 


'2,0 












BlaEk 


(46,300 




100,0 


I9i9 


'0,5 


*li4 


10,9 
14<6 


9.0 


'0,5 


10,3 


9,4 

7,3 


Other 


(1.000) 




100,0 


-OiO 


*4.9 


2,4 


"1.0 
'0,0 


hi 

^io.i 


in n 


i t' 

5i6. 


'0.1 

u.u 


20,0 
^I3i8 




























»0,0 


16=19 


(16,000 




lUUiU 






1 _ 
I 7 


'0.0 




m.i 
'1.7 
'0.3 
'0.6 

'8.1 


6,4 
9.1 


4.1 
5.6 










(16,500 
(21,500 




. 100*0 
100*0 


K0i9 


^8,4 


'0,4 

'1.3 

^OiO 


hi 


'0,0 
'0.4 


I9i0 
17.8 


6.3 


3.5-49 


{10,000 




inn n 


11 ^ 




f 


'3.9 


12,7 


10,i 


'0.0 


16,0 


9,2 


50^64 (6,100) 

65 sid over (1,700) 

VietiinUitisn npvUm^ 


lOOiO 
iQQjO 


^ *** 


^Qi! \ 

'/J % 
^ a 


i -4i5 
Jo 


25.5 
24,3 
'16.0 


6.4 
10,6 
'23,9 


'0,6 

'0,0 


-8.4 


7.1 
11,8 
'8.3 


Not vietijiiliid 
VicliniiEf^d (21 


(5C,lQCj) 
1,600) 


IQO.O 
100, C 


16,1 


p. J m L 






3.7 
i'.4 


7.7 
6.1 


ii.8 
14.6 


7=4 
?,0 


'n,3 
'0,3 


17.4 


8.S 
5.9 


f30n^ geiiil put less gftfn 




























TssM, ;;.( 




























Si* 










i*0 


7.1 


3.1 

» ,8 


7.0 


15.8 


Q S 


1 f . 1 


^ e 


9*1 


Hale ( 
Female 


64, VW] 
(101,300) 




20.4 
14.9 


3.9 


lp8 


5,6 

a.i 


3.3 


7.4 ^■ 

L8 


ll.l 


12,6 

U i i 


-^^ ! P 

la 7 
i 


5'7 


9,1 


lace 


























9.1 


Whitf 


(42,100) 






iSiD 


6,4 


1.6 


1 

6,0 








13.4 


I 

15.3 






fiisck 




) 


16.7 


4.6 






3.8 


8.6 


13.0 
If, 6 
t4i.5 


4.P 


9.0 


OthiP 






100.0 


'16,6 


'10,7 


'-OiO 


7,6 

'0.0 


'0,0 


6,6 
'2.9 




17.9 
'5,2 


7.1 
'13.9 


9,3 
»5,4 






























[11,900) 




100,0 




H.l 


M.7 


'1.1 
'1,1 




'3.4 
'1.4 




l6il 
^0.3 


10,6 
7.5 








[i4,10oj 

[mm] 




lCfl*0 
100, c 


•n.a 

^1,0 


7.2 


8.3 
4.4 


12.1 
.■0.2 


7.a 

6.7 


10.0 
7.3 


3'j=49 ( 


35,000) 




IWtO 


19.0 


LJ 
3.4 


U9 


1.4 
6,4 


2.1 
J,f) 
3.6 


U? 




1L4 


n.i 


9,5 


f.4 


50-64 ( 


,33, a) 




100.0 


13,7 




^.4 


1^,4 




17.^ 


19.6 


7.6 


10,4 


65 Slid mr (4,?00) 
ictlfliUitign Biperisncf! 


100,0 


6.3 




Ul.g 


10,4 
24,1 


4.'i 




-^7.F 
24.8 


4,7 

3.S 


9.0 

lo,n 


Not vlctlfflifed 




100,0 


15,1 
2^.2 


4.7 


2.' 








15,9 
15,4 










Victlmiied (U,3CX]) 


ITOiO 


6.3 




3.! 


7.f^ 
4,F 


9 j 


16.8 


6.7 


9.8 














3.9 




10,4 


le.o 


7.1 



Si Diti byed an questicn Bb. 
i^otljBtPi based on lerg or on 



about 10 or fsw«r amplp cases, ir, ntatiKlically unnliahk, ' ■ k ^ - - . . ir. nt grnup, 



ERIC 




■• i 

i f 



' Tabli a. PlMH uiually viiittd tor •vining intirtiinment 







Si 












distfibutisn gf risponigs for thi popilation Ige 


lb and svef ) 




Papulation chsricttfistic 




Iniiae city 


Outside city 




Nnt avsilshl 


All prm-d (374,100) i 


_ ■■ — — ., . -|. j-. ■ - 


——T- 1 




16.4 




Miilp (17 tir) 




*' 75, 'S 




17,0 


>o,l 
0,3 




'• liXjiO 


















11.6 


>0,l 


ether i^iW] 








19.0 


>0.0 


16=19 (46*^aVl 


' ' ' ^ lL€.p ' ' 
■ 100*0 


: ' ■; 84.; 
, ' 79 ■ 


)-A 


16.^ 


»U.6 
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Form NCS 6, the attUude survey initrument, con- 
tains two batteries of questions. The flrst of these, 
covering items ! through 1, was used to elicit data 
from a knowledgeable adult member of each house- 
hold (i.e., the household reipondent). Questions 8 
through 16 were asked directly of each household 
member age 16 and over, including thie household 
respondtnt, Unlike the procedure followed in the 
victimizatton component of the survey, there was no 
provision for proxy responses on behalf of in- 
dividuals who were absent or incapacitited during 
the interviewing period. 

Data on the characteristics of those interviewed, 
as well as details concerning any expefiences as vic- 
tims of the measured crimes, were gathered with sep- 
arate instruments. Forms NCS 3 and 4, which were 
adminiitered immediately after NCS 6. Following is 
a facsimile of the latter questiunnaire, iupplemental 
forms were available for use in householdt where 
more than three persons were interviewed. Fac- 
similes of Forms NCS ? and 4 have not beer in- 
cluded in this report but can be found in Crim nal 
Victimization Surveys m Washington, 1977, 
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. Us* I'd iibt to pt yotf flpbiioB iteut criMt to MMni< 
ffllMn m pmi mf mtm,km tHit aim in yos 
Mi^bBriB«d is laoiiiad, ^oi^^, « imuiiiMl tbaut tht ami 

t Dwrtstd |[3 H<v«n'i H\n€ Iwi 



t. In wtot myi eauM Si^ ln^rave? Any olter Myi? fUr* ait that apeiy} 
1 Ns improymen! nHdsd ^ ilC/P fp i5t 
g-p^ Nirt men ^Hctnien 

i p_j C«i6«iteaM on msM impfxiani dutltSi Hrloia crirMt etE: 

Bt iwt pffiifipti raipSQivti flsrt 
5[~n imefovi tfitnii^, riixe quaiifiEitions or psy^ rseruitmint potlei^ 
fi M eouT^o^i imprevf atUtudii CQmmun!^ filstiSM ' 
7 ^ DOnM diKrlmtfiab 
ap] ^^od ffiore iriffie eontrsi 

3 l^teod niOff poltEt^n ^ pflftiCuUf type (fsat, tsr) in 
coruin aFHX s it urtsin ilmsi ^ 

10 Q OwM know 

1 1 Q] Other - ^^Ify 



® 



t, ifft yoH litofcini aboyt any apaciHc kinds of criMS irtien yau said 
you tbini criM In your niijjy^rfiQed hat (InEiiMad/dt^eaid)? 
s CJ '^'ei ^ itat Wn^ et etIihs? _ 



® 



^/^ fnsfs then sm way) 
, Wbidi NSiLitd y^ uy Is ttt ihiI linpQrtsit? 

-- - -- - Entar limm nig^brnt 



i'}^am d»yt any trins Nbl^ My la lappning to yoyr nelgMeed - 
said yw say flsy ate ^Mnlttod Mnttiy by the papte who iivi 
biiif In His MigMnad ot ntly by Milsidari? 

1 No EriMt tueponing i [7] Ovtii^fi 

_ Srt nilltftfifhood Equally by both 



. ffitiiln aa pNt y«r at baa da ys« Ab* tbt crliM in in Unllid 
States las ineasd, dMWad, b reaatoad about ^ saM? 



lit, NsH I have s»e inort gu^lleni about your eplniois ancafnln| crime, 
Plase take ibis cariL {Hmnid rmapg^ni Attiiu^ Fiaaheard, NCS-574) 
Lmk at fta FIST set k sta^npnts, Wbldi snl do yau affaa hI^ nost? 

) i [^1% ehar^ei of balng ittaekotf or ttitm have GONE UP 
j in the piit fsw yeiri 

J [2] t% ehincei of Nim attseked ^ f^bed have GONE DOWN 
in the piit few ysati . 

i ^ tf^ EhanCBt af bein| ittacNed of rohted haven't ehanff d 

in ^ ^it few ytaf! - 

4p"1 No opiniwi 



HIE UK 



, ■■li ysv thinking ibout aiq i^fk kinds ol crlMS ivhM ysu said 
yitt ftink eriM to Ibi ILL HHtarUiad/diErMia^? 
0 No Yas WlHt ktadi of crin^? 



ffhleii of thi SECOND reyp do yeu apaa Mitt Bst? 
I Crime is LESS serious than Ute f^ipapari and TV say 
it^Crinie is MQ^E iefioyf than tha rBwipaptrs and TV siy 
] [3] CMmi is atsut as isrioui ai the newspapers and TV say 

No epinion 



111, 



Hole salt da yen im\ ^ mrsiid yog N»l bain| ait iloni in your 
MigtboHiood AT NiOfT? 



MS 



ISa, Do fm ttlnk pfOPLE IN GINERAL tavt iinitad sr dtantad mi 
aeUvlties in 0ia pit (eiir lars b^iysa ttey ara af^id ^ eriM? 

1 [□ Yes i □ No 



1 ( ] Very Safe 

Raasonabty iafe 



3 [Tj Sonnwrut uftaafe 
• n ^*n^ yniafe 



b, Do m ttink ttat net PEOPLE IN THIS NEtGHttJRHOOD bavi llRltid or 
Mnf^ ttieif ictivltlis Inthi psi fa« years beowse they are tffild afcflnt? 

IHJ "triYei zQNq 



b. Hew 



® 



DUmNG THE DAT ^ boir safe do yeu fftl sr weuld 
yey fpl Mag out alsN in ys? nei^terh^? 
1 <~ ] Very safe 3 [~ ] Somewhat unsafe 

zfy - ReasenabJy safe 4[~J Vtry ynssf? 



In gmenl, have YOU IliRltid or cimpi your adUitles In tte pst feiv 
years b«ause of crbne? 

1 ^ Ves 2 □N o 



INTERVIEWER ^ Conf/nye fntsrviswwithjhi^ faspmdsnt m NCS^a 



Pai= 2 
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Ttehnioal Information 

and reliability of tha ••timatas 

Survey mutts Contained in this publicatton are 
based on data gathered during early 1974 from per^ 
sons residing within the city limits of Washington, 
D.C.» including those living in certain types of group 
quarters, such as dormitories, rooming houses, and 

fligious group dwellings. Nonresidents of the city, 
eluding tourists and commuters, did not fall within 
the scope of the survey. Similarly, crewmembers of 
^erchant vessels. Armed Forces personnel living in 
h^ilitary barracks, and institutionalized persons, 
such as correctional facility inmates, were not under 
consideration. With these exceptions, all persons age 
1 6 and over living in units designated for the sample 
were eligible to be interviewed. 

Each interviewer's first contact with a unit 
selected for the survey was in person, and, if it were 
not possible to secure interviews with all eligibie 
members of the household during the initial visit, in^=- 
terviews by telephone were permissible thereafter. 
Proxy responses were not permitted for the altitude 
survey. Survey records were processed and 
weighted, yieiding results representative both of the 
city's population as a whole and of various sectors 
within the population. Because they are based on a^ 
sample survey rather than a complete enumeration, 
the results are estimates. 

Sampta ddsign and slie 

Estimates from the survey are based on data ob- 
tained from a stratified sample. The basic frame 
from which the attitude sample was drawn^ — the 
city's complete hoiAing inventory, as determined by 
the 1970 Census of Popuiation and Housing — was 
the same as that for the victimization survey. A 
determirfaiiQn was made that a sample roughly half 
the size of the victimization sample would yield 
enough attitudinal data on which to base reliable 
estimates. For the purpose of selecting the victimiza- 
tion sample, the ciiy^s housing units were distributed 
among 105 strata on the basis of various charac- 
teristics. Occupied unili, which comprised the ma- 
jority, were grouped into 100 strata defined by a 
combination of the following characteristics: type of 
tenure (owned or rented); number of household 
members (five categories); household income (five 
categories); and race of head of household (white or 
other than white). Housing units vacant at the lime 
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of the Census were assigned to an additional four 
strata, where they were distributed on the bails of 
rental property value. A singli stratum incorpor* 
ated group quarteri. 

To account for units built after the 1970 Census, a 
sample was drawn, ^y means of an Independent 
clerical operation^ of permits issued for the con- 
struction of residenUal housing within the city. This 
enabled the proper representation in the survey of 
persons occupying houstng built after 1970. 

In order to develop the half sample required for 
the attitude survey, each unit was randomly assigned 
to I of ! 2 panels, with units in the Hrst 6 panels b^ing 
designated for the attitude survey. This procedure 
resulted in the selection of 5,862 housing units. Dur- 
ing the survey period, 717 of these units were found 
to be vacant, demolished, converted to nonresiden- 
tial use, temporariky occupied by nonresidents, or 
otherwise ineligible for both the victimization and 
attitude surveys. At an additional 469 units visited 
^ interviewers it was impossible to conduct inter- 
views because the occupants could not be reached 
after repeated calls, did not wish to participate in the 
*^/survey, or were unavailable for other reasons. 
Therefore, interviews were taken with the occupants 
of 4,676 housing units, and the rate of participation 
among units qualified for interviewing was 90.9 per- 
cent. Participating units were occupied by a total of 
8,484 persons age 16 and over, or an average of 1,8 
residents of the relevant ages per unit. Interviews 
were conducted with 8,156 of these persons, result- 
ing in a response rale of 96.1 percent among eligible 
residents. f 

EttlmatiM proe^dur® 

Data records generated by the attitude survey 
were assigned either of two sets of final tabulation 
weights, one for the records of individual respond^ 
ems and another for those of household respondents. 
In each case, the final weight was the product of two 
elements^ — ^a factor of roughly twice the weight used 
in tabulating victimization data estimates and a ratio 
estimation factor. The following steps determined 
the tabulation weight for personal victimisation data 
and were, therefore, an integral part of the estima- 
tion procedure for aiiiiude data gathered from in- 
dividual respondents: (Da basic weight, refleciing 
the selected unit's probability of being included in 
the sample; (2) a factor to compensate for the sub= 
samplmg of units, a situation that arose in instances 
where the interviewer djscovefed many more units at 
the sample address than had been listed in the decen = 
nial Census; (3) a wiihin-household noniniervie^^ 
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idjuitmiiit to aasount for lituations whife at laait 
Piii but not ail iligibli ptrsonp in a housihold were 
interviewed; (4) a houiehold noninterview adjust'' 
fflent to account for houieholds qualined to partici- 
pate in the survey but from which^an interview wai 
not obtained; (5) a household ratio estimate faetor 
for bringing eitimatei developed /rom the simple of 
1970 housing units into adjustment with the com- 
plete Census eount of such units; and (6) a popula- 
tion ratio estimate factor that brought the sample 
estimate into accord with post -Census estimates of 
the population age 1 2 and over and adjusted the 
data for possible biases resulting from under- 
cover age or overcoVerage of the population. 

The household ratio estimation procedure (step 
S) achieved a slight reduction in the extent of sam- 
pling variability, thereby reducing the mafgin of er-^ 
ror in the tabulated survey results. It also corppen- 
sated for the exclusion from each ^stratum of , any 
households already included in san^ples for certain 
other Census Bureau programs. Th*e'housihold ratio 
estimator w^s not applied to iriierv^w recordf 
gathered frpm residentspf groupi^'artefsor of units 
constrycted after the C^sys, ^or h^sehold vic- 
tim i^tion data (and attitude mtta fr^m hDusehold 
respondents), ihptlnarweight irvAfM all of the 
steps desQ^ibed above except thj^tnird and sixth. 
>^ The'cMiofStimatioii fadjpr, stepud elfffient of the 
} TmaL weight, was ^ adjustmenOorf^bringing data 
frbmitjv aJttit^de Wrt ey (whiitt as^ tedifcat#S^as 
' based on a half sample) intp acpordX^^ih«daia from 
thfw^im.izatj^ survey (bas^ on ih|rwl*ole sain'' 
pie). TKis*a(^bstment, ratiuirid'b^cauS' 
sam'ph^ was Irandomly Constructed^ 
aimization^SOTiple, wai used for 
ij&ce dhaiS^cte^istics of respondents. T 

- ^'^ - ^ ' . /■ / ^ ■ ^ 

Mlabllljy of Mtlmatai 

/fs previously noted, su/vey resulis^contalnecJl in 
yiii report afe estiniates. Despite the precautions 
^f^taicen toinininiize sampling variability, the estimatef 
are suyeciao. errors arising fMp the fact thpt.the 
^^mple employed was only^^one of a large number 
pQSiible samples bf equal size that "eoWcL have b 

applying the same sample design and sele< 
p^oc^Bhres. Estimates derived ^rom dif^efe^t s . .^^ 
% pies mav vary fffl^J^hat; they attd jnay 4ir^r from 
figuj-esj/develo^^^bm the ^v,eragi of all p^sible 
' safiiplel, even if tne suEv%ys wefe admiii^sleredwitlv 
^<r\e sarrfB scheduiys, instructions, and interviewers. 

Vhe standard error of a^urvey estimate is a 
m#aSur^.of fhe va^iationH^mong estii^ates from ^1 
poss^^^ample'K^and is, therefore,^ a gauge of the 
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ttkude 

he ,vi#-, 
sex, atid 



precision with which the estimate from a particular 
^mpli approximates the average result of all posiii 
ble samples. The estimate and its assoetatid stands r 
ard error may be used to eonstruet a eonfldeAei In^*. 
terval, that is, an interval having a prescribed pfoba-^ , 
bility that it would include the average result of all 
possible samples. The average value qf all pduible 
' samples may or may not be contained ifi any particu- 
lar computed interval. However, th^^chancies are 
about 68 out of 100 that a survey-derived eitimate^ 
would differ from the average result bf all possible 
samples by less than one standard error.' Similarly, 
tl^ chances art about 90 out. of \W that the 
difference would be Mi^han^J .6 timei the startdard 
erroc; about 95 out of fOO th^t tfre dr^fereQ^e^wpuld 

be 2.0 times the standard' errors and 99 gti of 100 

, -I , - * _ # ^ 

chances that it would be Idss thair 2\S iimm the 
standard error. The 6B. percint Ani^del^e interval^ 
is defined as the range of valuei given by the esti- 
mate minus the standard errgr and the esumate plus\ 
the standarc^ error; the chancel are^68 iri 1 00 that 
average value' bf all pbliible sarnples would 
within ahat range. Similarly^' th^95 percent confi- 
deWt inteil^Lij definecl as. the e^imate^ plus, or 
minus tw« standard errors.^ 

In add^^^^g^m^pli^g eri?i, the.estimates prf- 




seayd ih^hitJ^DHare Sy^ec^t to nonsampling er^ 
roVchieny affec|ing |he ai^uracy qf the distiriction 
b^weeh viStlm^^and'nonv'ictims, A'm^or source of 
nons^mpling error i^ related to the ability, of re- 
spondents tq recall whether or not, they were vic- 
timized our jng the 1 1 montjH|pri6f to the tinre Qf in - . 
terviettfflesear^h on rectal nndicates that the ability 
to/reironber/aj^f^e varies' with the.tinie in|erval 
beiwrth vicimi^rtion^ and^ interview, the type of - 
crirM^,agd,'pefhaps, thf spfcio-deraogr4|>hic charac- 
terises of the r^pon^^rtt. Tajt^n together, recall 
prdBlems may ^utt in an understatemt^nt- of the 
rtrue*' number oC^victimized persons^and house- 
holds, as •defined f^l^ibe piurpose of this report. 
Another spufee of noniamgling^ferror perijining to 
victimrzation experience invt>lvesu^lescoping\ or 
bringiAg^^sithi'n th# appropriate 12-morUh reference 
^rio4 victimizations that occurred beforr^r after 
e^clbse of the period. , , 

Although the problems of recall and t^i|op1ng 
pi^obably w^a^ned the differentiation between vie- 
}■ tin^s and nonvictV^s, these would not have affe^teH 
the, data on personal attitudes or^ behavi^. 
Nevertheless, such data may have been affected by 
nonsampling errors resulting from incomplete or er - 
roneous responses, systematic mistakes introduced 
, by interviewers, and improper coding and process- 
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ing of daia. Many of these errors also would occur in 
' t compliit census. Quality control measures, such as 
Mntervievtr observation and a reinterview program, 
•i wtll it edit procedurei in the field and at the 

clerical and computer processing stages, were 
utilized to keep such errors at an acceptably low 
level. As calculated for this survey, the standard er- 
rors partially measure only those random nonsam^ 
pling errors arising from response and interviewer 
errors; they do not, however* take mto account any 
i» systematic biases in the data. 

Regarding the reliability of data, it should be 
noted that estimates based on zero or on about 10 or 
fewer sample cases have been considered unreliable. 
Such estimates are identified in footnotes to the data 
tables and were not used for purposes of analysis in 
this report. For Washington, a minimum weighted 
estimate of 500 was considered statistically reliable, 
as was any percentage based on such a figure. 

Coffiputatian and appltoatlen 
of th« •tandard arror 

For survey estimates relevant to either the in- 
dividual or household respondents, standard errors 
displayed on tables at the end of this appendix can 
be used for gauging sampling variability. These er- 
rors are approximations and suggest an order of 
magnitude of the standard error rather than the pre- 
cise error associated with any given estimate. Table I 
contains standard error approximations applicable 
to information from individual respondents and Ta- 
ble II gives errors for data derived from household 
respondents. For percentages not specifically listed 
in the tables, linear interpolation must be used to ap- 
proximate the standard error. 

To illustrate the application of standard errors in 
measuring sampling variability, Data Table I in this 
report shows that 59.8 percent of all Washington 
residents age 16 and over (532,800 persons) 
believed crime in the United States had increased, 
Two-wa^ linear interpolation of data listed in Table 
I would yield a standard error of about 0.5 percent, 
Consequently, chances are 68 out of 100 that the 
estimated percentage of 59.8 would be within 0.5 
percentage points of the average result from all 
possible samples; i,e., the 68 percent confidence in = 
terval associated with the estimate would be from 
59.3 to 60.3. Furthermore, the chances are 95 out of 
100 that the estimated percentage would be roughly 
within 1.0 percentage point of the average for all 
samples; I.e.. the 95 percfiit confidence interval 
would be about 58.8 to 60,8 percent. Standard er= 
rors associated with data from household respond* 



ents are Galculated in the same manner, using Table 

ir 

In comparing two sample esiimatei, the standard 
arror of the difrfFfnee bftween tht twd fi|ures ii ap* 
proximately ec|ual to the square root of the sum of 
the squares of the standard errors of each estimate 
considered separately. As an example, Data Table 
1 2 shows that 25.2 percent of males and 9.0 percent 
of females felt very safe when out alone in the 
neighborhood at night, a difference of 16,2 percent 
tage points. The standard error for each estimate, 
detejmined by interpolation, was about 0.9 (males) 
and 0.5 (females). Using the formula described 
previously, the standard error of the difference 
b etween 25.2 an d 9,0 percent is expressed as 
V(0.9)2 + (0.5)2 , which equals approximately 1.0. 
Thus, the confidence interval at one standard error 
around the difference of 16,2 would be from 15.2 to 
1 7,2 (16.2 plus or minus 1.0) and at two standard er- 
rors from 14.2 to 1 8,2, The ratio of a difference to its 
standard error defines a value that can be equated to 
a level of significance. For example, a ratio of about 
2.0 (or more) denotes that the difference is signifi- 
cant at the 95 percent confidence level (or higher); a 
ratio ranging between about L6 and 2.0 indicates 
that the difference is significant at a confidence level 
between 90 and 95 percent; and a ratio of less than 
about 1 .6 defines a level of confidence below 90 per- 
cent, ^n the above example, *the ratio of the 
difference (16,2) to the standard error (1 ,0) is equal 
to 16.2, a figure well above the 2.0 minimum level of 
confidence applied in this report. Thus, it was con- 
cluded that the difference between the two propor- 
tions was statistically significant. For data gathered 
from household respondents, the significance of 
differences between two sample estimates is tested by 
the same procedure, using standard errors in Table 
II. 
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VTibIt I. MNMuil fiipondant data: ttindard mt ap^linattoni tor iHlmaM pmiAm 



ICO 
250 

500 
1,000 
2,500 
5,000 
10,000 
2§,QC0 
50,000 
100,000 
250,000 



1.0 or 99.0 



M 
5.5 
3.9 
2,7 
1.7 
1.2 
0.9 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
0,2 
0,1 
O.i 



(iflhlnqii Out tl iOS) 



www 



u 

6.1 

4.3 
2.7 
1,9 
1.4 
0,9 
0.6 
0.4 
0,3 
0.2 
0.1 



1 



10.0 w 90.6 



25.0 w 75.0 



19.0 
11.0 
8.5 
6.0 

hi 

M 
1.9 

1.2 
0.8 
0.6 
0.4 

0.3 
0.2 



241 

U.7 
«.3 
5.2 
3.7 
2,6 

1.7 
1.2 
0.8 
0.5 
0.4 
0.1 



37.7 
23.9 
16.9 
11-9 
7.5 
f.3 

3.a 

2.4 
1.7 
li 
0,8 
0.5 
0.4 



1P 

43.6 
27.6 
19.5 

i3.a 

S.7 
6.2 
4.4 
2.8 
1.9 
1.4 
0.9 
0.6 

0.4 
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Tabit II. Heuwhold nipondint datai aandani irw approxlijatloni tor ••tImaW pirctnta|H 



(68 shgncei out of lOO) 



lie of pfrcent 



100 

250 
500 
1,000 
2,500 
5,000 
10,000; ■ 
25,000 -k 
50,000 
100,000 
j^0,000 
500,000 



1.0 or 99.0 



7.4 
4.7 
1} 
2.3 
1.5 
1.0 

0.7 
0,5 

0.3 
0.2 

0.1, 
0.1 



Estliitid pereBfit of answari by household respflfidiny 



2.5 Of ??.5 



11.6 

3.? 



1.6 
U 
0,7 
0,5 
0,4 
0,.' 



5.0 tt 95.0 



10.0 OF 90.0 



25.0 Of 75,0 



16,2 
10,3 
7,3 
5.1 
3-3 
2,1 

1,^^ 
1.0 

0,7 
0.5 
0,3 
0,2 



22.4 
14.1 
10,0 

7.1 
4.5 
3.2 
2.2 
1.4 
1.0 

0.7 
0.4 

0,3 



32.3 
20,4 

14.4 
IO.2 
6.5 
4.6 
3.2 
2.0 
1.4 
UO 
0.1 
0,5 



50.0 



37.3 
23.6 
li.7 
U.l 
7.5 
5.3 
3.7 
2.4 
1.7 
1.2 
0,7 
0.5 
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the siandird errors in this tible are appiicibl? to inl'orniatlon in Diti TiWes 19-26. 
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Age— Thi ippropriati a|i ^^dry it dattritilflid 
by each rfspondtm's age l^of th§ last day of the 
month preceding the interview^ 
Annual family income— Includes the income of tha 
houich^ld head and all other related persons 
residing in the lame houNhold unit. Covers the 
12 months preceding the ittter^^iew and includes 
wages, salaries, net income ^roiii busineii or 
farm, pensions, interest, dividends, rent, and 
any other form of monetary income. The income 
of persons unralated to the he^d of household is 
excluded. ~ ^ 

Assault — An unlawful physical]|attack, whether ag- 
gravated or simple, upon a^^erion. Includes at- 
tempted assaults with or without a weapon. Ex- 
cludes rape and attempted rape, as well as at- 
tacks involving theft or attempted theft, which 
are classified as robbery. 
Burglary^Unlawful or forcible entry of a residence, 
usually, but not necessarily, attended by theft. 
Includes attempted forcible entry. 
Central city — ^The largest city o( a standard 

metropolitan statistical area (SMSA). 
Commutiity relations— Refers to question 14b (ways 
of improving police performance) and includes 
two response categories. "Be more courteous, 
improve attitude, community relations" and 
"Don't discriminate," 
Downtown shopping area— The central shopping 

district of the city where the respondent lives. 
Evening entertainment— Refers to entertainment 
available in public places, such as restaurants, 
theaters, bowling alleys, nightclubs\ bars, ice 
cream parlors, etc. Excludes club meetings, 
shopping, and social visits to the homes of rela- 
tives or acquaintances. 
General merchandise shopping — ^Refers to shopping 
for goods other than food, such as clothing, fur- 
niture, housewares, etc. 
Head of household— For classirication purposes, 
only one individual per household can be the 
head person. In husband -wife households, the 
husband arbitrarily is considered to be the head. 
In other householdi, the head person is the in- 
dividual so regarded by its members; generally, 
that person is the chief breadwinner. 
Hpusehold— Consists of the occupants of separate 
living quarters meeting either of the following 
criteria; (1) Persons, whether present or tem- 
porarily absent, whose usual place of residence 



ii thi houiing unit in qutstion, or (2) Pergont 
itiying in thi housing unit who havi no usual 
place of residence elsewheri. 
Household iitiiudi quistieni^Ifimi I thrau|h 7 of 
Form NCS 6. For households that consist of 
mora than one member, the questions apply to 
the entire housahold. 
Household larceny— Theft or attemptad theft of 
property or cash from a rasidance or its immadi> 
ate vicinity. Forcible entry, attimpted forcible 
antry, or unlawful antry are not Involvad, 
Household respondent— A knowladgaabla adult 
mam bar of the household, most fraquently the 
head of household or that parson *s spouse. For 
each household, such a parson answers tha 
''household attitude questions/' 
Individual attitude questions— Items 8 through 16 ^ 
of Form NCS 6,, The questions apply to each 
person, not the entire household. 
Individual respondent— Each person age 16 and 
over, including the household respondent, who 
participates in the survey. All such parsons 
answer the "individual attitude questions,'' 
Local police— The police force in the city where the 

respondent lives at the time of the interview. 
Major food shopping— Refers to shopping for tha 

bulk of the household's groceries. 
Measured crimes— For the purpose of this report, 
the offenses are rape, personal robbery, assault, 
personal larceny, burglary, household larceny, 
and motor vehicle theft, as determined by the 
victimization component of the survey. Includes 
both completed and attempted acts that occur- 
red during the 12 months prior to the month of 
interview. 

Motor vehicle theft— Stealing or unauthorized tak- 
ing of a motor vehicle, including attempts at 
such acts. Motor vehicles include automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles, and any other motorized 
vehicles legally allowed on public roads and 
highways. 

Neighborhood — The general vicinity of the respon- 
dent s dwelling. The boundaries of a neighbor- 
hood define an area with which the respondent 
identifies. 

Nonvictim— See **Not victimized," below. 

Not victimized^ — For the purpose of this report, per- 
sons not categorized as 'victimized" (see below) 
are considered "not victimized," 

Offender— The perpetrator of a crime. 

Operational practices— Refers to question 1 4b (ways 
of improving police performance) and includes 
four response categories: "Concentrate on more 
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ifliportaiit duflii, tcrlooi erlmt, tic."; ''Be more 
^ prompl, reiponiivi* ilert"; "Need more trtffic 
^ control"; ind ''Nted more ^lieamen of particu^ 

lar %yp$ (fool, wr) ia emain vni or m certain 

timei.'' 

Perional larceny— Theft or attempted theft of prop- 
erty or caih, eilher with conMt (but withoui 
force or threat of force) or without direct con- 
tact between victim and offender, 

Pertonnel reiourcei^Refers to question 14b (ways 
of Improving police j^rformance) and includes 
two responie categories: "Hire more poiicemen" 
and ''Improve training, raise qualincations or 
pay, recruitment policies,*' 

Race— Determined by the interviewer upon obser- 
vation, and asked only about persons not related 
to the head of household who were not present at 
the time of interview. The racial categciries dis- 
tinguished are white, black, and other. The 
category "other*' consists mainly of American 
Indians and/or persons of Asian ancestry. 

Rape— Carnal knowledge through the use of force 
or the threat of force, including attempts. 
Statutory rape (without force) is excluded. In- 
cludes both heterosexual and homosexual rape. 

Rate of victimization— See "Victimization rate." 
below. 

Robbery— Theft or attempted theft, directly from a 
person, of property or cash by force or threat ot 
force, with or withoui a weapon. 

Series victimizations— Three or more criminal 
events similar, if not identical, in nature and in- 
curred by a person unable to identify separately 
the details of each act, or, in some cases, to re- 
count accurately the total number of such acts. 
The term is applicable to each of the crimes 
measured by the victimization component of the 
survey. 

Suburban or neighborhood shopping areas— Shop- 
ping centers or districts either outside the city 
limits or in outlying areas of the city near the 
respondent's residence. 

Victim— See "Victimized/* below. 

Victimization— A speoMc criminal act as it affects a 
single victim, whether a ^rson or household. In 
criminal acts against persons, the number of vic = 
timizations is determined by the number of vic- 
tims of such acts. Each criminal act against a 
household is assumed to involve a single victim, 

" the affected household. 

Victimization rate^ — For crimes against persons, the 
vietimizaiion rale, a measure of occurrence 
among ^pulalion groups ai risk, is computed 



on the basis of the number of victimiiations per 
1,000 resident population age 12 and over. For 
crimes againit houieholds, victimiiation rates 
are ealaulaied on ik$ basli of the i^ber of vie* 
timizatloni per 1,000 households, 
Victimized— For the purpose of this report, personi 
are regarded ai "victimized" If they meet either 
of two criteria: ( 1 ) They personali|&.experienced 
one or more of the following criminal victimiza- 
tions during the 1 2 months prior to the month of 
interview^, rape, personal robbery, assault, or 
personal larceny. Or, (2) they are members of a w 
household that exj^rienced one or more of the 
following criminal victimizations during the 
same time frame, burglary, household larceny, 
or motor vehicle theft. 
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U J. NMMTMINT jytTICI 
LAW INPMeiMINT AMSTAIiCi ASMINttTIIAtlOil 




USER EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

-I 




WMhin^M, D.C, I Publl^AltitudM About Crlma 


Omt Riidtri 

Th« Law infarttmtfit Asiittanei Admlnittratiori li fnttrMad in your eommantt and lUMiitiont 
ataut fliii ripoff. Wt hava prevldad fdrm for whatavar oi^inidns you wM to axprais about it. Ptaaia 
iyf mit botf« of tfiaia p^^n, itapla tham togathar on ona eornar, and fold so that tha Law Enfor§amant 
AaisteiiM Adifiinittratlon addrau appaart on tha outsida. Attar folding, usa tapa to taal dosad. No 
poataia namp ii naoaMry, 

Thank you for your halp. 


1 


For Mfhat pyrposa did you uta thli rapart? 


2, 


For tfiat purposa, tha rtport- □ Mat moit of my ntads □ Met some of my na^s □ Mat none of my naads 


3, 


How will thii report ba useful ta you? 

□ Pita aoura □ Qth« ^t^ffyt 
O Taachirig matarial 

□ Rtfartnea for artt£l« sr faport □ WiM qqi ba uiaful to mm (p/ease exBiam) 
Q Oan«raj informatien 

O Criminal jutfica pr^ram planntr^ 




Whi^ parti of the report, if any, were difficult to understand or use? How cQuld they be improved? 


5. Can you point out spacifie pifti ©f the text or tabli notei that are not clear or terms that need to be defined^ 



Pigs 1 




t. Ara iNtft liiyi/tlite ruMiri eoyM bt inmmvtd tfi«t yty li«vt fm m9m^mm4f 

J 

1 



7. PIms« suggest othtr topici you would likt to lee addrissdd in futurt analytic raports uiing National Crima 
Survay victimisation and/or attitude data. 



w 



8. In what opacity did you use this rtport? 
O Studani 

O CriminaljIuitiEa rnqmncy ^^pldyn 

O Govarnmtnf othar than eriminji jutticc Specify^ 

□ oth»f ^r^'ff — 
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IS. H ym uitri tfita rtpoH m • if Imiriil )uftl^ aftn^ •mpldyM, Mmn ifidlMi «^ mnot in wfiMi you Mmk. 

□ Urn ttt fofiniiit ip«liM) □ CorrvetlMli 

□ Mlii er prim* 4mNnm mr^hem □ ariffiin#a iMiea pltiif«if«i .itfiey 

□ eauffi Of tmift aAnriifiistrtiiefi □ Qthtr •rNniiMl |MiM atMy i^ifr 



11. If you ytsd thh rapon m ■ erimiit*! juttiecitmpieyM. piMM ifid^t* ^« ty^ of poiJtfoii yau hold. 
Msrk Mil thst m^ly 

□ Afvncy of iffttitytion m^mmmfMf { ] Pro^im or proi«£t mm 

D Butffit pUniw/ayaiyatpf/sMlygt f J Dthar S^*C'^|^_ 

D Opsratiom Of me Mfl Sftiant pl«nn«r/«¥«luater/«ulyft 



12. Addifiofial commtnts 
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